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News of the Week 


Tne General Election 
] Y the time this number of the Spectator is in the 
hands of most of our readers all the doubts of the 





General Election will be at rest. In these circumstances 
our advice would be superfluous ; prophecy would run the 
risk of looking exceedingly foolish. We will confine 
our remarks to a few incidents of the past few days. 
There had been a rumour, without foundation, that the 
Unionist Party had something up its sleeve—something 
comparable with the Zinovieff letter—which would 
be produced at the last moment with shattering effect. 
We do not ourselves think that the Zinovieff letter had 
anything like the effect attributed to it. We have all 
learned a good deal during the present campaign about 
the reflectiveness of the electorate, and probably most 
people are less inclined than they were to believe that 
masses of voters can be rushed suddenly from one camp 
into another by a sensation. But however that may 
be, the Labour and Liberal speakers, for want of any fulfil- 
ment of their rumour, tried to exalt an innocent appeal 


reminding people that he was Prime Minister may have 


impressed some types of mind — but we should fancy 
very few. Technically it may be true that the name ot 
a publisher or printer should have been added, but the 
whole intention of the Act is to secure that a clue shall 


he proy ided to the authorship of objectionable literature. 
letter the Prime 
could he. Does anvor 


The clue in the ease of a signed by 

Minister is as clear as any clu 
demand a clearer ? 

* * % * 

A Liberal Manifesto 

The only Party which sprang an ¢ 

deliberately was the Liberal Party, and this surprise 


leventh hour SULPpriss 
did 
not amount to very much, though it was described as a 
* bombshell.” It 
unemployment written in support of Mr, Llovd George's 
The included 


famous employers, but as they were already known to be 


was a business men’s manifesto on 


scheme and_ pledge. signatories several 


members of the Liberal Party their manifesto was not 


startling. There would have been a surprise worth 
talking about if eminent Liberal industrialists had 
announced that they repudiated Mr. Llovd George's 


pledge ! 
* + * 
Mr. Baldwin's Nerve 
Mr. Baldwin continued the premeditated quictness of 
his appeal to the end. On the day before the Election, 
for example, the Morning Post published a message from 
him which summed up all his teaching. 


* But it is exactly because there is so much still to do to secura 
the full benefit of what has been done that discontinuity of purpose 
and policy at this moment would be so grievous a waste of oppor- 
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tunity. It is net rash experiments and grandiose expedients 
that the country needs at this juncture, but steady, unsensational 
progress on well-epproved lines; not strain and stimulants, but 
ease of mind and plain living.” 


We wrote recently of the boldness with which Mr. Baldwin 
has sustained his habit of understatement ; and indeed 
it is fairly deseribable as boldness—not of the sort that 
many of his followers recommended, but an unusual con- 
fidence, entirely consonant with Mr. Baldwin's character, 
in the strong sense of the British people. He may have 
been right or he may have been wrong in his unwavering 
conviction, but it seems to us certain that if he has been 
right he will have succeeded in a fine attempt, to which 
we can recall no exact parallel, to save democracy from 
one of its most notorious dangers. He will have done, 
by nerve and unexampled hard work during the cani- 
paign, as much as any one man could do to discredit the 
political game of out-promising the makers of preposterous 
promises. If he has failed he has failed bravely and 


honourably. 
+ + * * 


The Reparations Deadlock 

When we write on Thursday there are renewed hopes 
that there will be some kind of agreement on Repara- 
tions after all. In February when the meetings of the 
experts began in Paris few of us expected that the Con- 
ference would still be dragging on after the British 
elections. It is now generally agreed that the Conference, 
if it should have taken place at all--and the best British 
opinion considered it premature, since there was no 
experience of the working of the Dawes plan in normal 
should emphatically not have been held in Paris. 
and regret- 


years 
During the last weck the most conspicuous 
table feature of the proceedings has been the necessity 
to explain and expound the bare facts, which have 
Thus 
the resignation of one of the German delegates, Dr. 
Vogler, was freely attributed te pressure brought upon 
him by the industrialists of the Ruhr ; 
Herr Strescmann pointed out in an address to the Press 


been grossly misrepresented in the Paris Press. 


whereas, as 


in Berlin, Dr. Schacht’s colleague committed himself 


irrevocably to Mr. Owen Young's figures three weeks 


ayo. 
* * * * 

Again, it was asserted that Dr. Schacht had refrained 
from sending a written reply to the observations of the 
ereditor Powers on the German “* reserves” from a mis- 
chievous desire to prolong the agony. The truth is that 
Dr. Schacht 


tion solely in the interests of the Conference, because 


contined himself to a verbal communica- 
his reply must have been that, the creditor Powers 
having failed to accept the Young annuity, the German 
delegation was free to propose a lower sum. It 
being alleged that the German Government has refused 
to negotiate separately with Belgium on the question 
The truth is exactly the 
opposite, A Press campaign of this sort is, of course, 
unhappily nothing new. The British delegates them- 
selves, however, are known to be perturbed because these 
distortions are being traced to the French delegation, 
which daily gives out information to the Press. 


is also 


of the depreciated marks. 


€ © * * 


Although the selfish national claims are still maintained, 
the desperate efforts of the British representatives to 
avoid a breakdown are having their effect. The Times ot 
Thursday announced, that the French Government has 
agreed to evacuation of the Rhineland by September Ist 
next, thus putting a stop to Army of Occupation charges. 
If this really happens the Conference will not have been 
m vain. If, however, the final report is signed by only 
three out of five of the interested parties, it will be of 


no value, and Europe will be further off than ever from 
that act 
States Government 


and sense from the United 
for which the world is waiting. 
* * * x 
Signor Mussolini's Speech in the Senate 
The Lateran Treaty passed through the Italian Sciate 


last Saturday in the approved “ totalitarian ” 


of grace common 


anne r, 
the actual number of dissentient votes being under double 
figures. Signor Mussolini was at pains to soothe the sus- 
ceptibilitics of his Roman Catholic countrymen, and he 
the “The King 
become an acolyte of the Pope, nor has the Pope become 
When seeking to justify 
the education of the child is 
not of the family, he 


permitted himself boutade has not 
private chaplain to the King.” 
the Fascist doctrine that 
the of the State 
words which are profoundly distressing to all workers in 
the 
Taking his stand on the 


the nations to “fierce wolves,” 


concern used 


cause of peace and = international co-operation, 


* realities of life ~~ he compared 
whose attachment to the 
common purpose of Geneva was sheer hypocrisy. In 
such a world, he said, a warlike and virile education was 
the necessary basis of citizenship. Even if international 
co-operation were not quite as much a reality to-day as 
the old senseless rivalry, there is no excuse in the twenticth 
century for still looking upon human beings as so much 
cannon fodder. 
* + k 

The Civil War in China 

We have written elsewhere on the new aspect of the 
civil China. 
Times in Wednesday's paper says that Feng Yu-hsiang 


war in The Peking correspondent of the 


is believed to have with him many oflicial agents of the 


Soviet Government, including General Galents as_ his 
principal military adviser, The real name of General 
Galents is Blicher. We organized the Kuomint 


armies in China, Borodin being the political adviser. I 
the 
is committed to Bolshevisui. 
to he 
Lolshevist. 


present report is true it does not follow that Fong 
General Galents is known 
known that he is a 


Feng has undoubt« (ily 


an adventurer, but it is not 


Probably he is not. 


from time to time accepted much help from Moscow, 
but we deubt whether there could be any permanent 
union between a Chinese— the Chinese being the greatest 
respecters of tradition in the world —and a Government 


whose principles are based on the necessity of stnas! L 


tradition. 


k ' 5 , 
Afghanistan 

On Thursday, May 28rd, King Amanullah, ac 
panied by Queen Surayya, and his brother Inayatullah 
Khan and his wife, unexpectedly crossed the Af \ 


frontier into India. King Amanullah acknowledged that 
he had, for the time being, abandoned hope of returning 
Feeling in the country was too strong 
For this he blamed the Mullahs. Ife and 
his brother announced their intention of going to Italy. 
His career is a singular example of the zeal for reform 
that 
ill-received in Afghanistan, and he might gradually have 
but he 
bewilder and antagonize all the classes in which tradition 


the 


to the throne. 


against him. 


outruns discretion. His earlier reforms were not 


Westernized his country ; went so fast as to 


on fanaticism. Confusion is prospect fod 


The 


is said that 


verges 
Afghanistan. There is sure to be much fighting. 
Amir of Kabul is and it 
Nadir Khan is a claimant to the throne. 
* * * * 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

On Friday, May 24th, the India Oflice published the 
names of those who are to accompany the ex-Speaker, 
Mr. J. H. Whitley, in the Royal Commission appointed to 
study labour conditions in India. The net has been cast 


far from secure, 


Rxhil 


(ry 


ity 


Lope ’ 
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wide, and besides several Indians who have already a dis- 
tinguished record of Empire service, like Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, the Commission includes Diwan Chaman Lal, 


who has for long been associated with advanced 
Swarajism, Ie was a workers’ delegate at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference last vear, and also a member 
of the 


The inclusion of a woman official of our Ministry of Labour 


Empire Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 
js significant-——and welcome, 
« * ” 4 

A British Economic Mission 

Kver since the Prince of Wales’ tour in South America 
in 1925 there has been talk of doing more to encourage 
British trade there. The idea has at last taken tangible 
form in the appointment of an Economic Mission, which, 
after preliminary soundings at home, will) proceed. to 
the Argentine and Brazil, and examine the possibilities for 
strenethening existing industrial, commercial, and finan- 
Lord DAbernon has consented to lead 
the Mission, thus adding still further to his remarkable 


cial relations, 


record of public service, and his colleagues include 
pro! nent representatives of the ivon and steel, the 
engineering and the textile industrics. They will be 
accompanied by Mr. TH. O. Chalkley, Commercial Coun- 
sell to the British Mribassy in Buenos Atres. 
5 % x % 
The Belgian General Election 
Tl Selgian General Klection proved that the Belgian 
content to let 
M. Jaspar’s Government continue its methods of circum- 
Catholic Parts 
of the Government Coalition lost two seats, but the 
oth Party of the Coalition, the 


The Socialist Opposition is thus appreciably weaker than 


Socialism, are 


people, rather than try 


spec! provress,. The 


which is part 
Liberals, eained several, 


HK Wats. 
x * a: 


Russia 
who organized the industrial 


Tne Industrial Visit to 

Mr. ernest Reiunant, 
delegation to Russia, has stated that the mission proved 
that Russia offers the “lareest single market available 


to British goods.” The delegates isisted wherever 


they went that 


he forthcoming from the 


loans and long credits would 


though 
gritish side, provided that 
political recognition were again given to Russia by a 
British Government, the Soviet, on its side, would have 
topay the debts due to British nationals and undertake 
propaganda, “We 

suid Mr. Reninant, 


definitely to end hostile obtained 


assurances in both re Sper ts." “whieh 
Trevard as satisfactory.” 
p = ‘“ ‘ 

Mr. Baldwin on the Empire 
In WHvde Park, on Friday, May 24th, Empire Day, 
Mr. Baldwin spoke at a celebration organized by the 
Daily Express. Wis words were chosen with the taste 


Ife did 


hot avoid the grand manner for a grand occasion, but 


of one who has a genuine instinct for language. 
there was not a phrase which was grandiose or hollow, 
His aspirations for peace, as the primary object of the 


Min pire, 


confident belief expressed by the Prince Consort in Iyde 


may have reminded some of his hearers of the 
Park in 1851, that the cra of war had been replaced by 
an era of industry and the arts. Alas! the Great 
Exhibition was followed quickly by the unnecessary 
Crimean War. But Mr. 


hopes on a surer foundation : 


Jaldwin was able to base his 


Wedeem it no small thing in the ordering of the world that 
n great communities covermy a quarter of the surface of 
¢ globe the possibility of war is banished, and instead of devoting 
ur counsels and our energies to the prevention of war between 
ls we devote them wholly to co-operation in arts of peace. The 
bower and resource of the Empire are consec rated to this task, 
and no greater blow could befall the peace of the world than the 
dBablonent of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
lreedom and unity, the peaceful rivalry whieh is the goal of the 





League of Nations, we have in no srnall degree achieved in the 
Empire, and all who would encircle the wider loyalties of the 
League should pray no less for the ' 
partnership. 


prosperity of the great British 
* a # x 

Tourist Travel 

Our American correspondent has already drawn atten. 
tion to the reduction of the charge for passport visas 
United States and 
rate is two dollars (lifty 
ten dollars. 


between the France. The new 
francs), as compared with 
Following the 


League of Nations conference, 


recommendations of a 
most of the visa fees in 
Kurope have been abolished, together with other emer- 
Great 
imposes the ten-dollar levy on the American tourist, 


gency War measures. Britain, however, still 


thereby handicapping herself considerably at a time 
when foreigners are being exhorted to“ Come to Britain.” 
Negotiations have been going on for some time between the 
two Governments, and it is to be hoped that the much 
advertised travel facilities will soon really deserve the 


namie, 
a * 4: 


The Police Centenary 
Last) Saturday the Police 


their centenary amid castial, but none the less unmistak- 


Metropolitan eclebrated 
able, expressions of good will, Doubts about the integrity 
of the police are expressed from time to time, but, as 
the recent Commission pointed out, they are nearly all 
traceable to the dilliculties of the police in enforcing laws 
which are ol thr ir nature une nforeeable p< rhaps bye cause 
they seem to a normally law-abiding people to be irra- 
tional. The fact is that the Metropolitan Police Chjoy 
not only the respect, but the genuine liking of the people, 
who regard them not as cnemics but as protectors. Sir 
Robert Peel's scheme of creating the Me tropolitan Police 
was hammered out so thoroughly in all its details that 


‘ 


it is often supposed that it was the peculiar product 
of his brain and that no one clse had thought of such 
That is not so. Others had been at work 

The Dogberrys of the Watch were so 
melicieont that the need of 
reform had long been admitted. 


a force before. 
on the subject. 
hopelessly corrupt and 
x * * a 
If the L 
than that of outer London it was still far from perfect. 
Thieving on the Thames caused the river to be carefully 


guarded carlicr than the streets. 


uardianship of the City of London was better 


Peel came to the von- 
clusion that there must be an end to the appointing of 
a multitude of unrelated 
Ife went straight to the heart of the 
matter by making his Metropolitan Police a civil force 
under the Ifome Secretary. The 


* Peclers ” proved ata glanee 


the guardians of the streets by 


local authorities. 


top hats of the 
thet they were not soldiers. 
They were hated and derided at first, but they won their 
The stro 


time, mr 


way to trust and prestige. ts of London became, 


in a very short 
* Nothing could be more respectable than the police,” 
wrote the Duke of Wellington. And he, with Peel 
shares the credit for having brought theim into being. 
The City of London still has the right, which Peel left 
untouched, of appointing its own police, but the standard 
of the Metropolitan Police is the standard not only there 
but all over the country 


asonably safe and orderly. 


the standard, too, not only for 
Great Britain, but for foreign countries, who seud their 
representatives here to learn ** how it is done.” 
* * * i 

Bank Rate, 54 per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
Kebruary 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1007 x.d. ; on Wednesday week 100{\x.d.; a year ago, 101x.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on 
Wednesday week 87}; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (8$ 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77§ ; on Wednescay week 763. 


ded 


a year ago 77}. 
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Safeguarding and Free Trade 


I URING the last few days of the election campaign 

the Protection and Free Trade controversy was 
brought, by accident or arrangement, into more promi- 
nence. Throughout the campaign, no doubt, a good 
many Labour candidates and all the Liberals had accused 
Mr. Baldwin of working for Protection by stealth. There 
was a Tory conspiracy, they said, to deceive the publie, 
and to fasten Protection upon it before it was aware of 
what was happening. There was very little response to 
this exaggeration in most of the constituencies; it 
seemed to make hardly a ripple upon the water. In the 
end a controversy generating more heat arose out of 
Sir Herbert Austin’s statement that he might have to 
“close down” his motor works if the MeKenna duties 
were repealed. But no one who was not a Parliamentary 
candidate could be expected to ruffle himself over the 
general issue between Free Trade and Protection to quite 
the degree that seemed natural to some candidates. On 
the platform it was hardly permissible, or perhaps hardly 
possible, to treat any economic conclusion as being, what 
it generally is, a balance of pros and cons. 

There is no longer any room for a Free Trade dogma 
which must be accepted as true without exception. 
Such a dogma served us extraordinarily well when Great 
Britain was in process of becoming a great manufacturing 
country and had hardly any serious competitor, when 
she exported coal in ships which brought back the raw 
materials of her industry. Never, exeept perhaps in 
the United States of to-day, was such an era of rapid 
profit-making. The passages of British ships paid both 
ways. Whatever we did, Providence seemed to be playing 
into our Our great shipping predominance, 
resulting from, and helped by, our geographical position, 
made London the natural centre of the money world. 
Those times can never be wholly reproduced. We have 
handled our coal business badiv, and foreign consumers 
have learned, partly by necessity and partly by inven- 
tion, to be far less dependent upon our coal than they 
used to be. The War has left us with a dreadful problem 
of unemployment which cannot possibly be dealt with 
by merely mumbling the comfortable old economic 
doctrine that a pool of unemployed labour is essential 
for the sudden expansion of rising trades. We admit 
that the unemployment figures are to some extent mis- 
leading. They include women who used not to be 
included in the pool at all ; and they include many workers 
whose occupations are seasonal, who are necessarily out 
of work at certain times of the year, and who, in the 
old days, would not have dreamed of describing them. 
selves as unemployed. But when all admissions have 
been made we do live in abnormal times. 

Our own general bias is strongly towards Free Trade. 
We should regard it as a tremendous and quite unjusti- 
fiable risk to scrap a system under which we built up 
our wealth, and under which we supported with money 
our Protectionist Allies in the War, who would otherwise 
have collapsed. 
on the whole extremely well. We always made reserva- 
tions in our Free Trade creed, even in the most pros- 
perous days. We saw that there were certain industries 
which ought not to be exposed to the doctrine of the 
“line of least resistance.” We felt, that is to say, that 
we ought not to abandon to their fate certain manu- 
factures, even though foreigners might be able to provide 
For those manufae- 
Granted 
that it would cost us more to insist on the production at 


hands. 


Besides, this system is still serving us 


us with them much more cheaply. 
tures were necesary to the safety of the nation. 


home of what we could not produce conveniently or 


cheaply—still, the extra cost was worth while. Long 
before the War we would have applied our reasoning to 
the dye industry, if we had had enough knowlcdye to 
foresce that Germany was gathering the dye ind istry 
into her hands because she could rapidly transform dye 


factorics into munition works. 
To-day the argument from the point of view of military 


safety no longer has its old force. We have not an 
enemy in the world, and we had much better, even from 
the point of view of military safety, recreate our wealth 
than maintain a technical superiority in armaments 
over merely putative enemies. Our present danger is 
quite different. We are inclined, therefore, to transfer 
the safety argument from military affairs to social 
affairs. If a Safeguarding duty can guarantee existence 
to an industry which on all counts is of great national 
usefulness, and which by failing would plunge a whok 
district or the greater part of a county into dislocation 
and distress, we think a fair case can be made out for 
propping up that industry. Let us never forget, however, 


that those who demand a Safeguarding duty are neces: 
sarily asserting a private interest without reference t 


wider national considerations. Their case may indeed 
be indistinguishable from the good of the whole nation 
— if their case is sound this must be so—but men w! 


want their industry protected do not generally betha 


about the effects on other industries. Still less lik 
are they to reflect upon an even more impor 
matter—the relations of Great Britain with tl 


countries. 

Ey ery measure of Protection, however small, lets loos 
the grabbing instinct. A visit to Washington w 
new American tariff is in the making might b 


rt al Si 


experience. Every trade which thinks it may be af! 

by the tariff sends its representative to do his bes 
his own people. Ther 
nothing like this concourse of self-seekers, except wha 


Ife has no other object. 


a new President takes oflice and every post in the Ad 
istration has to be refilled. In every British constituency 
at a General Election the possibility of Protection creates 
relation candidate and voter, 
Roma 
|. 


an undesirable between 
The candidate is in 

whose electoral announcement was delightfully } 
“Vote for me and I will vote for you.” 


We are under the disadvantage of writing before the 


the position of the old 


result of the General Election is known, but whatever 
Party may be returned to power the Free Trade and 
Protection controversy will continue. It is quit 


unnecessary to defend Mr. Baldwin from the accusatio 
that he is a Protectionist. He has always said that he was 
What he steadily promised, however, after his Protec 
tionist disaster of 1923, was that he allow 1 
If it was IMpresse 


would 
country to be guided by experience. 
by tiny measures of Safeguarding it could decide to g 
further; if it was unimpressed it could decide to call 

halt. This was perfectly fair, and Mr. Baldwin ha 
scrupulously abided by his promise. 

The country is really saved from a danger of thor 
going Protection by the apparently unchanging dete 
mination of the people not to have the cost of fo 
increased. Without a tax on and ra 
materials, it would be quite impossible to have such ' 
scheme of Tariff Reform for uniting the Empire as 
Joseph Chamberlain conceived. For the Dominions a 
the Colonies, in the main, send us food and raw matcrie!s 
That kind of Tariff Reform, so far as we ean see, is final 
excluded. The better way for knitting the EKmpi' 
together is sentiment and good salesmanship. The 


foreign food 
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heen rc\ aled to the 


Board, which has done n 


truths have Empire Marketing 


aenificent work, in S} ite of all 
predictions to the co trary. 

All that Mr. Baldwin has pro} osed for extending the 
experiment of Safeguarding is that the tribunal should 
be made accessible to every applicant. The conditions 
for Safeguarding would be satisfied 
unaltered. A 
having its claim granted, would still have to prove that 

There could 
Take the iron 
Its preducts are the 


under which a claim 


would remain virtually trade, hefore 
a duty would not injure any other trade. 
he little danger of a flood of new duties. 

and steel industry for example. 
raw materials of hundreds of other trades. These would 


all be and stecl. We 
confess that if the tribunal accepted the case of the iron 


hit by the Safeguarding of iron 
and steel industry the door would be wide open to a 
vencral tariff. We think that in that 
Government bent on Safeguarding could possibly accept 


cannot event a 


the decision of the tribunal without reference to the 


Other 


would not be 


industries—cotton, coal, 


helped by 


and would be extremely unlikely to make a claim. On 


ereat basic 


country. 
shipbuilding Safcguarding, 
the whole it will be seen, when the deflected Judgments 


of the General Election are forgotten, that the Unionist 


The Duel 


iy is certain that there must be yet another struggle 

before there can be unity in China. Chiang Kai-shek 
and Feng Yu-hsiang (the Christian General) are cominitted 
beyond recall to a trial of strength. Let us hope that 
this will be the last, and that henceforth one or other of 
these 
Probably no foreigner has enough knowledge of 


two will be strong enough to speak for all China. 
their 
whether Chiang or 
What we 


all say with confidence is that the best thing for China 


characters to say with confidence 


Feng is the more desirable future ruler. can 
would be that one of them should be put completely out 
of the running. There is no other hope for that unitica- 
tion which is an indispensable condition if Treaties are 
to be observed, and if old Treaties are to be replaced by 
new Treaties more agreeable to Chinese feeling. 

The facts, which had been obscure, have suddenly 
become plain. 
Chiang are 
authority of the 
over the whole country. 


There is no longer a question whether 


Feng and co-operating in extending the 


(National 


Keng declares that Chiang is 


Kuomintang Government) 
dishonest, and has got his own way and enriched himself 
Chiang declares that 
Last week 
the Central Committee of the Kuomintang, in plenary 
session at Nanking, 
Party. The State Council, 
correspondent, has issued 


by packing the olflices at Nanking. 
Feng is a traitor and is in the pay of Moscow. 


from the 
as we learn from the Times 


formally expelled Feng 
a mandate for Feng’s subju- 
gation, and has authorized all the necessary military 
measures, 

Chiang has recently had one great military success, and 
oi paper it looks as though he will probably have another. 
When the Wuhan rulers refused to pay their revenues 
into the central exchequer, Chiang boldly declared war 
upon them. He knew that if he collect. the 
provincial quotas (upon which the whole work of the 


could not 
promised disbandment depends) he might as well say 
good-bye to unity. Many of his colleagues advised caution, 
but he overruled them and the event justified him. He 
sent the Wuhan forces, and the Kwangsi Generals who 
with their own men were helping Wuhan, recling south- 
wards. For the moment it seemed that Chian 
not be challenged 


g would 


again, 


Ina very short time, however, two new causes of anxiety 





Party is still ane isan ely long \ froma general tariff, 
Only the Liberals are committed to a pure a id unbend- 
ing dcema of Free Trade. The Labour Party, though 
not officially Protection t. 1S aimost Pr Lectionist by 


notia lone sicp ior those 


logic. I 


labour to 


who protect their 
protection for the results of their 


de N and 


labour. It is significant that in the past few months cer- 
tain trade unionists have been demanding Safceuarding 
for the woollen, worsted, and lace industries 

We trust that it will always be remembered that 


even when an unanswerable case on particularist grounds 


has been made out for Safeguarding at home. Great 
sritain has still to think of herself as related to other 
nations. Perfectly rational men would surely agree that 
after the devastation of the War the only sensible thing 
to do is to restock a depleted world as rapidly as possible. 


For that purpose it is necessary to pull down all the high 


walls which stand in the way of free exchanges. The 
League of Nations told 
us the simple truth in this matter. Yet War 


more tariff walls than es Is mnad- 


Economic Convention under th 
since the 
er have been built. It 


But even if we cannot do away with this madness 


world 


ness. 
let us so shape our own policy as to help a mad 


back to sanity. 


in China 
First, the 
the whole ol 


appeared. Kwangsi Generals threatened to 


overrun Kwantung and capture Canton. 
There was a flight of officials and of parts of the popula- 
tion from Canton, but after all the Cantonese troops not 
only stood firm, but turned the tables on the Kwangsi 
That 
The 


anxiety was the equivocal movements of the Christian 


armics, particular danger seems to have dis- 


appeared, second, and much greater, cause of 


General which, as we have have 


interpreted by the Nanking Government 
rebellious. 


seen, 


been finally 
as definitely 


Feng had promised to co-operate with Chiang against 
Wuhan, and did, 
but he did so in such a leisurely fashion that his intentions 
had, it must be 
Chiang. He 


{ 


been promised the rule of the province of 


indeed, move his men towards the cities, 


said, SOTLIC 
had 


Shantung as 


were naturally suspected. THe 
reason for being unfriendly towards 
soon as the Japanese evacuated it, but for some reason 
He had then been offered 
other appointments, in addition to his oflice as Minister 


of War. 


the promise was withdrawn. 
| 


We cannot sav how far the offers were sincere, 


but at all events he received cach new one with such 
ambiguous answers that the foreign observer was left 
wondering whether he mistrusted Chiang more than 


Chiang mistrusted him. 

Chiang’s armies greatly outnumber those of Feng, and 
certain powerful leaders, whose help was more than 
doubtful a few weeks ago, have definitely become his 
kor Yen (the 


Tuchun of Shansi) has promised to help Chiang, and so 


allies. example, Isi-shan * model ” 
has Chang Hsuch-liang, the son of the redoubtable Chang 
T'so-lin, the Jate Manchurian War Lord. On the other 
hand Feng is reputed to have an army of Tronsides, less 
susceptible to propaganda and corruption than any men 
in China. Te has made for himself a strong defensive 


position in Honan, and has destroyed many of the 
bridges on the Peking-Hankow railway. 


There is 


Even people 


on the spot refuse to prophesy. nothing 
wait for the duel, which will not begin 
the founder of the 

transferred 


Purple Mountain outside the city of 


for it but to 
till after the body of Sun Yat-sen 
Republic, has been ceremoniously from 
Peking to the 


Nanking. 
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In Defence of the Faith 


The Sermon on the Mount in 1929 


[Canon E. S. Woods, the writer of this article, is well known 
for his lucid exposition of * Every-day Religion.” He is now 
Vicar of Croydon.| 
| an age which is said to be irreligious there is 

to-day a curious amount of interest shown in 
Jesus Christ. Judging from the books about Him which 
continue to pour from the Press, the general public 


never tires of being reminded of the main features of 


His life and teaching. This interest is not always very 
profound or enlightened, nor does it by any means 
involve, as a rule, attachment to any ccclesiastical 
organization. But there it is, and it is a factor to be 
reckoned with when you are trying to decide whether 
civilization is moving forwards or backwards. 

The ordinary man (I am not thinking at the moment 
of the emancipated highbrow who merely sneers at 
the Christian ethie as a back number) the ordinary 
man has a real admiration for Jesus and what He did, 
and he knows quite well that Jesus told men to love 
one another. This precept he admires even if he doesn't 
follow it, and is conscious that life would be very different 
if people paid any heed to it. But he feels, rather wistfully 
sometimes, that the thing is sadly impracticable; that 
it is an ideal teaching for a very unideal world. Is he 
right ? 

In trying to answer that question it may be well to 
consider again, so far as that is possible within the 
limits of this brief article, what it really was that Jesus 
urged men to do. Ask any educated man what he knows 
about the “* Sermon on the Mount ” and he will probably 
quote to you the injunction, “Turn the other cheek ” 
or “ Love your enemies,” with a shrug of the shoulders 
at an idea, beautiful indeed but palpably impracticable. 
But nobody can dispose of the question of the practica- 
bility or otherwise of Jesus’ teaching by quoting a few 
tags. I doubt if one man in a thousand has ever taken 
the trouble to try and find out what Jesus really said, 
let alone what He meant. To take any of the discourses 
of Jesus, such as that collection of Ilis sayings brought 
together by the author of the first Gospel and usually 
known as * The Sermon on the Mount,” and read them 
steadily through in a modern translation (such as that by 
Dr. Moffatt), or better still in a good paraphrase, is 
an eye-opening and mind-opening experience. “ I will 
tell you,” said Jesus, “the secret of happiness in life. 
It is with the men who have a deep sense of something 
missed: of a life which their spirits need ; theirs is the 
world as God meant it to be.” That, or something like it, 
is what lies behind the familiar, the deadeningly familiar 
words, “* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Ileaven.” 

He has a good deal to say in His talks about“ values” :—- 

“ Don’t hoard things. Material possessions will perish even 
whilst they are stored.” . “Invest your all in God’s new 
world. There neither moth nor rust can spoil it: there no thief 
can rifle your store. More than this, your affection and interest 
will centre round the concern in which all you have is invested.” 
He does His utmost to get men to think, and, above all, 
to think and rethink their religion. Much of the “* Sermon” 
is concerned with replacing older and unworthy religious 
conceptions by His own teaching about the Father God 
and Ifis Kingdom of love. He always secks to tear 
pretences aside and to get men to face realities. In all 


Hlis teaching about God, about love and trust and neigh- 
bourliness, about anger and hatred and lust, about 
almsgiving and prayer, He says, in effect, “ Get at the 
facts, go for what is true, try and live in the real world, 


God's world, and not just in your own little world of 
make-believe.” And, above all, He urges, as the only 
hopeful way in the inextricably tangled web of limnan 
relationships:—Apply the family idea to life. God is 
Father, who cares for all men no matter how badly they 
treat Him, and gives sunshine and rain to all, bad and 
good men alike. Why not treat one another on that 
basis? Why not treat folk as you would like then to 
treat you? That attitude of mind which is willing to 
go the “ second mile” has an amazing power in healing 
damaged human relationships. Above all, why not try 
friendliness as a substitute for force ? 

Indeed the more you consider what He taught (and, 
after all, He lived it out Himself—it was no ticre 
theorizing), the more it strikes you, not as mere imipra 
idealism, but as magnificent common sense. Bui then 
perhaps the truest idealism and the most sensible con von 
sense are not really opposite but identical ? 

There is one point about Jesus’ precept and 


which is often missed, and to which reference in he 


made. Men sometimes say to-day, as indeed they hay 
often said in times past, “ Why can we not have. at 


ail this 


to carry out, the plain ethics of Jesus without 

creed and dogma, and unencumbered by all the apparatus 
of organized religion?” Now while freely admitting 
that there may be some * Christian ~ dogma and some 


* Christian ~ organizations which have very littl: to 
do with Christ, it is nevertheless true that, for Jesus, 
morality and religion were never sundered. For flim 
morality is not the root of religion, it is its fruit. Ih 
never suggested that men could accept His ctiiical 
teaching and reject His teaching about God. Indeed, 
He insisted on the opposite. For Him the true corporat 
human life, the life in fellowship and brotherhood, 
depends absolutely on men knowing themselves and cach 
other to be children of the one Father God, and therefor 
committed to the family relationship. 

To reproduce Jesus’ way of living, fired by a sinilar 
faith in God and faith in man, has always been the 
professed, if not invariably the successful aim of fis 
friends and disciples, the * Church.” For the first hundred 
years after the Crucifixion the idea operated with such 
dynamic force that the Church did turn the world upside 
down, with immense consequences for subsequent history. 
Since that time the moral witness of the Christian 
Society to the principles of its Founder has chbed and 
flowed; and while it has unquestionably inspired such 
that is good in our civilization, it cannot be said to 
have ever really captured the common life of man, or 
even any considerable part of it. Is there any likelilood 
of its proceeding to do so now? Is the Sermon on the 
Mount a spent force, or are we at the beginning of an 
era when, at long last, men are going to “ try Christianity” 
and Jesus will come into His own ? 

On those questions T will make a few observations — 
I hardly dare to call them answers before this article has 
to close. One pretty obvious thing to say is that the 
Church is unlikely to prevail on other people to practise 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount until it shows 
more enthusiasm and more effectiveness in’ its own 
performances in that direction. There must be, L suppose, 
somewhere about million 
Christians in this land, perhaps more (these figures 
are mere guesses and not drawn from statistics), belonging 
to the different Churches and Denominations. One 
wonders sometimes where they «ll hide, or what they 


eight or ten professing 
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are doing. 


You would think that these millions of peop! 
who believed in the Sermon on the 


meant business, get some of these ideas really influenemy 
affairs like peace and war, polities, industrialism, slum 
business cthies, sex problem sport and art, a } me) 
If the Communists possessed, as the Church possess 


about 30,000 buildings, 20 000 whole-time aid ments 
thousands of unpaid leaders and workers, and millions 
of rank and file members, England would pretty soon 


be ringing from end to end with the Commiimist gospel ! 


ts unlimited 


With its actual present resources, and with i 
potential resources in the realm of the unseen, the Church 
could, without question, win 
the life of the world, 7 


There 


for Christ a great deal ot 
t really 
signs, here there, of the 
helicf in the fe ** The 
Kingdom of God ” (to use another New Testament phrase 


} 
anted to, 


may be secn and | 


dawning of a new vasibility of 


which deseribes the way of life, and its sourees, mdicated 


Mount), 
invisible potencies which alon 


Sy , 
faith im those 


in the Sermon on the and a new 


could make the 
actual. 
for i ty mh, 


One clear gain for thoneht, and therefor 


is the recovery of the conception, originating with 
Christ Himself but for centuries practically lost or 


ignored by the Church, that His * Kingdoin,”’ His 
beneficent Rule, is not to be indefinitely postponed to 
some future state, some unreal and distant * Heaven,” 
but, in Tis Wd should be progressivels 
realized this 


this recovers 


view, can he al 


here and now on earth under conditions 


What 


new hope and strength, for 


of space and time. has meant, of 


all those fighting for social 


righteousness and social betterment against poverts 

and disease, vice and war, it is impossible to exaggerate, 

Again, it is beginning to dawn on men to-day, in 

that the thing works: there 

are men in the business world of to-day who are genuinely 
their 


of service and fellowship, of consideration for the needs 


some quarters at least, 


trving to apply to affairs the Christian ideals 


and rights of human personality, and they are not bank- 
Too long He Who first 


taught men the better way has been regarded as a Don 


rupt, nor likely to become SO. 


Quixote for the practical world, and His ideas dismissed 
impracticable. At last 


beginning to see that to pay some regard to vour neigh- 


as Visionary and men are 
bour’s needs, and to try and understand his point of 


view, is not * mere idealism ~~ but sound common sense, 
and that there are problems in industry, in politics, in 


international relationships which, when this spirit is 


The Rule 


-? first sight there may seem to be but little con- 
tL nexion between the recent Report of the Police 
Commission and one of the most fundamental problems 
of international law. We are not accustomed to searc! 
in Blue books for the truths of political science, 
nor do we always realize that the essential principles of 


great 
law and government are the same, whether the subject- 
matter of their application be national or international. 
Yet if we would understand that international and private 
law are only two parts of the same thing perhaps we might 
each of them. In the 
Which follow I shall try to suggest a wider application 


talk less nonsense about notes 
of the Commissioners’ remarks about the enforcement of 
unpopular laws. 

Those who have occasion to study international affairs 
are only too well acquainted with the dreary wilderness 
of literature, sometimes learned and sometimes popular, 
which concerns itself with the * enforcement ” of inter- 
hational law, The average professional lawyer in England 





and insoluble. 


And the way works. A lord seeks to ois i mers 
wll they want at the cheapest possible pri nd treats 
his employees as human beings, and the millions roll in 
And on a smaller seale thousands of bi SS mn re 
finding similar experiences. Perhaps, after all, Jesus 
was right when He told men to * seek first the Kingdom 
of God, and these other things (which you do also need) 
shall be added unto you.” Perhaps, too, He was right 


when Ile said that to build up the structure of human 


relationships on His methods, the methods of give and 
’ 


take, of kindliness and understanding, is to build on the 


rock ; whereas to rear that structure on selfishness is 
to build on sand and must lead to disaster. 

It is no good pretending that as yet men have got very 
far in trying the Sermon on the Mount way. They a1 
More 


is surely the 


only just beginning, timorously and tentatively. 


Christian adventurers are wanted: and if 


main business of the Church to create them and train 


them. 


ereat adventure find a reward more 


Sut all who do burn their boats and make the 


‘ 


yonderful than they 


dreamed. They stumble unexpectedly on that ~ secret 
of happiness ° 


4 


which Jesus said always comes to those 


who try His way ; and having learnt to forget themselves 


in that trustful fellowship of takine 
He has taught them, th \ find one day that, 


eiving and which 


not seeking 


have somehow found it, and are in fact 


*jife,” they 
possessed of surprising springs of vitality. 
Kpwarp S. Weo > 


| Neat week's article—the lausi of the present series ~% Hl he by 


Prof. A. bE. Taylor, of Edinburgh, on The Substance of Faith.” 


Previous articles in this series have been: ** Philosoply, 
and Religion,” by the Archbishop of York, ~ The Elements 
of Religion,’ by Professor Albert A. Cock, of University 
College, Southampton, * Evolution and Revealed Religion,’ by 


Dr. Chaites BF. Raven, * The Nature of Christ,” by Dr. Alfred 
Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, and Maciney 


College, ~ The Gospels as Hisiorical Documents,’ by Professor 


C. HW. Turner, * The Miracuious Elements in the Gospels,” 
by Br. Gordon Selwyn, “ The Ethic of Christianity,” by 
iy. FF. Bi. Barry, * The Witness of the Saints,” by hi elyn 


Underhill, * The Philosophy of Prayer,’ by the Abbé Bremond 
D.Litt., Member of the French Academy, * The Meaning of 
Sacraments,” by Canon Oliver Quick, of Carlisle, * The Spirit of 
Catholic Devotion,” by the Rev. Martin D'Arcy, ~ The 
of Orthodox (Eastern) Devotion —I. and 11.,” by 
N. Arseniev, and * What is the Catholic Church?” 
of Winchester.] 


of Law 


regards it with a pardonable impatience. 
in the Austinian tradition that 

the Temple, he is even inclined to deny that international 
law is entitled to the mame of “ law,” 
no organized machinery for its definition and entoree- 
Even Dicey lent the weight of his authority to 


Spiru 
Professor 


bj the Dean 


srought up 


finds its last refuge in 
since there is 


ment. 
this paradox, and generations of English students have 
been trained to think of law in terms of judges and 
policemen. Ubi remedium, ibi jus. 

Ihe actual truth is as nearly as possible the reverse of 
the traditional English legal doctrine. Instead of tceach- 
ing that laws are only obeyed because they are enforced, 
we ought to realize that under normal conditions they 
can only be enforeed in so far as they are obeyed. In 
other words, enforcement is only needed to compel one 
per cent. or less of the population to do what nincty-nine 
per cent. do willingly and without compulsion. To take 
an obvious example, the law imposing a speed limit on 
motor cars is a dead letter because nobody obeys it. 
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The machinery for its enforcement is complete, but the 
machinery cannot be used. The same principle holds 
good of such instances as the prohibition laws in America 
and the various grandmotherly regulations in England 
which came under the notice of the Police Commission. 
In each case the possibility of effective enforcement stands 
in direct ratio to the extent of voluntary obedience. 

This is equally true of the law of nations. The same 
failure to observe the right sequence of cause and effect 
has vitiated much of the writing about international 
organization, in so far as the writers have concerned 
themselves with the question of mechanism. In the 
true order of things obedience to law comes first, and 
the provision of machinery for its administration comes 
second. This is the actual historical order, as we can 
see by studying any important branch of private law, 
such as mercantile law or the law of marriage. The 
actual rules are first developed by custom in response 
to practical needs, and it is only at a later stage that a 
complete judicial and administrative machinery is set 
up for their definition and enforcement. The English 
code upon bills of exchange merely defines the long 
established custom of merchants, and the law which 
compels husbands to support their wives is only made 
possible because most of them habitually do so. 

Where so many idealists in international affairs have 
gone wrong is in trying to put the machinery first. It 
has too often been thought that by making arbitration 
“ compulsory,” by providing “ sanctions,” or by codifying 
international law before it has been settled by practice, 
we can compel the nations to do something which other- 
wise they would not do. The truth is that codes, courts, 
procedure, and administration are the consequences, 
and not the causes, of peaceful and regular intercourse 
between nations. As has already happened in private 
law, they are being developed, and will develop much 
further, in exact response to the practical needs and 
the public opinion of the world community. 

The same principle applies to the problem of disarma- 
ment. In the actual order of things disarmament is 
not the parent of security, but rather the offspring. In 
civilized countries the average man walks about unarmed, 
not because the carrying of arms is illegal, but because 
he is practically certain that nobody is going to attack 
him. If he believed himself to be in danger he would go 
armed in spite of the law, since no man values the law 
above his own life. So it is with nations. They will 
disarm when they feel safe, and not till then. Until 
this feeling of security is established, a general treaty of 
disarmament is as impossible as would be a statute pro- 
hibiting the carrying of rifles in Afghanistan. Of course, 
absolute immunity from violence can no more be guaran- 
teed in international relations than in private life, but 
we may hope for a time when violence will be so abnormal 
that for practical purposes it may be disregarded, in 
the confidence that it will meet with resistance from the 
whole community. When that state of mind is reached 
disarmament will follow automatically, since no nation 
is going to spend vast sums on armaments for which 
it sees no likelihood of practical use. The mere signing 
of the Kellogg Pact is no warrant for disarmament. 
We are only justified in disarming in so far as we can trust 
one another to observe the Pact in the letter and in 
the spirit. 

International law diifers from private law, not in its 
essential nature, but in the stage of its development. 
The natural order of development is the same in either 
case, and we can only injure the cause of peace if we try 
to interfere with that natural order. The machinery of 
international relations can only be constructed——and it 
in response to proved practical needs 


will be constructed 








and with a due calculation cf the probable strains. For 
example, the conspicuous success of international arbitra- 
tion during the last sixty years is due to the fact that 
the arbitral machinery has never been called upon to 
take a load heavier than it can bear. The danger of 
compulsory arbitration and 
is that the mechanism may 


premature schemes of 
international * 
break down when a real strain comes, and a breakdown 
means much more than a failure to deal with the particu- 
lar case. It is a definite setback to the cause of peace 
and order. Fundamentally all law is one, and every 
unworkable enactment, whether national or international, 
tends to bring the whole body of law into disrepute. 
No doubt I have read much into the Police Report 
that was not within the terms of reference, but I trust 
that I have done the distinguished Commissioners no 
injustice in trying to draw an international moral from 
their very suggestive text. H. A. Suiru, 


sanctions ” 


The Real Spoilers of Cornwall 


(From A Recent RESIDENT.) 

[S all. counties perhaps, but especially in Cornwall, 

“the foreigner” from across the border is by 
common consent made the scapegoat for acts of vancal- 
ism. So one must not exhibit too much surprise at wihat 
have been described in the Press as the * caustic reter- 
ences,’ made by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch at the diner 
of the London Cornish Association, to “the small 
profiteer who comes down and desecrates our coast 
with pink bungalows,” and “ the speculative man who 
takes a piece of Cornish coast and cuts off our cliff tracks 


ground upon which our fishermen dry. their 


and the 
nets.” 
During a couple of years’ recent 
county, accompanied by a great deal of travel hitler 
and thither, I paid close attention to this subject and 
I have not the slightest hesitation in declaring that 
for one case of vandalism of any sort, on the part of 
a “ foreigner,” there are twenty committed by Cornish- 
men themselves and regarded by the populace with 
utter apathy. The term “ small profiteers presumably 
means prosperous little retired tradesmen, but very 
few indeed of such worthies emigrate to Cornwall. 
Without a single exception, the inhabitants of the 
thirty-five most hideous cliff bungalows on the black 
list I compiled during my walks along scores of leagues 
of coast were Cornishmen; I made inquiries locally 
to ascertain just that very point. Nowhere in Britain 
are more horribly ugly bungalows being put up than 
those erected by the modern Cornish builders. Time 
and again I got into conversation with local folk con- 
cerning particularly dreadful dwellings which ought to 
be deposited in the basement of Mme. Tussaud’s, and 


residence in_ the 


nobody—not a single person, male or female, anywhere, 
anywhen—had a word to say against them. In many 
cases they were positively admired. Sir Arthur has 
only to stop his car a hundred yards from any horrible 
pink-lidded box of concrete blocks in Cornwall, ask the 
time of the first half-dozen passers-by, and add: ‘* What 
d’you think of the look of that place?” 
what the Cornish do think of ’em. 

The Federation of Old Cornwall Societies, however, 
is under no misapprehension as to where the spoilers 
of their beautiful country, easily the loveliest and most 
interesting in all England, are to be found. It does not 
rail at the “ foreigner.” 

Cornwall has had the reputation of possessing the most 
accessible coastline of any county in England, but of 
late years such serious encroachments on the public's 
rights of way have been made that the Federation has 


to discover 
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b me alarmed at the ipathy characteristic of the less attack on the spoilers of Cornwall and stuck to 
yal is local authorities, and has been taking steps to the fight. harping on the theme again and again whenever 


form) an organization strong and = energetic cnough 
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close on a note of constructive criticism. 
The two most respected Cornishmen of our time are 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and the Rev. Joseph Hocking, 
Sir Arthur is thought highly of 
* foreigners ”” 
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the authors. west of 


the Tamar beeause the highbrow 


the Tamar think highly of 


east of 


him. Cornish Press 


Invariably abases itself before his words and deeds. 
and burns sweet incense, but such Cornishmen who 
have read the Troy Town books resent having been 


made a monkey of. Still Sir Arthur is aecepted as 
A Mighty Man. The novels of the Rey. Joseph Hocking, 
however, are read and thoroughly approved of by every 
man, woman, and child. County pride in him is immense 
Wherever he preaches or makes a speech, crowds have 
to be turned away. 

I do firmly believe that if those two heroes took 
counsel with each other and led the vanguard of a ruth- 
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The machinery for its enforcement is complete, but the 
machinery cannot be used. The same principle holds 
good of such instances as the prohibition laws in America 
and the various grandmotherly regulations in England 
which came under the notice of the Police Commission. 
In each case the possibility of effective enforcement stands 
in direct ratio to the extent of voluntary obedience. 

This is equally true of the law of nations. The same 
failure to observe the right sequence of cause and effect 
has vitiated much of the writing about international 
organization, in so far as the writers have concerned 
themselves with the question of mechanism. In the 
true order of things obedience to law comes first, and 
the provision of machinery for its administration comes 
second. This is the actual historical order, as we can 
see by studying any important branch of private law, 
such as mercantile law or the law of marriage. The 
actual rules are first developed by custom in response 
to practical needs, and it is only at a later stage that a 
complete judicial and administrative machinery is set 
up for their definition and enforcement. The English 
code upon bills of exchange merely defines the long 
established custom of merchants, and the law which 
compels husbands to support their wives is only made 
possible because most of them habitually do so. 

Where so many idealists in international affairs have 
gone wrong is in trying to put the machinery first. It 
has too often been thought that by making arbitration 
* compulsory,” by providing “ sanctions,” or by codifying 
international law before it has been settled by practice, 
we can compel the nations to do something which other- 
wise they would not do. The truth is that codes, courts, 
procedure, and administration are the consequences, 
and not the causes, of peaceful and regular intercourse 
between nations. As has already happened in private 
law, they are being developed, and will develop much 
further, in exact response to the practical needs and 
the public opinion of the world community. 

The same principle applies to the problem of disarma- 
ment. In the actual order of things disarmament is 
not the parent of security, but rather the offspring. In 
civilized countries the average man walks about unarmed, 
not because the carrying of arms is illegal, but because 
he is practically certain that nobody is going to attack 
him. If he believed himself to be in danger he would go 
armed in spite of the law, since no man values the law 
above his own life. So it is with nations. They will 
disarm when they feel safe, and not till then. Until 
this feeling of security is established, a general treaty of 
disarmament is as impossible as would be a statute pro- 
hibiting the carrying of rifles in Afghanistan. Of course, 
absolute immunity from violence can no more be guaran- 
teed in international relations than in private life, but 
we may hope for a time when violence will be so abnormal 
that for practical purposes it may be disregarded, in 
the confidence that it will meet with resistance from the 
whole community. When that state of mind is reached 
disarmament will follow automatically, since no nation 
is going to spend vast sums on armaments for which 
it sees no likelihood of practical use. The mere signing 
of the Kellogg Pact is no warrant for disarmament. 
We are only justified in disarming in so far as we can trust 
one another to observe the Pact in the letter and in 
the spirit. 

International law differs from private law, not in its 
essential nature, but in the stage of its development. 
The natural order of development is the same in either 
case, and we can only injure the cause of peace if we try 
to interfere with that natural order. The machinery of 
international relations can only be constructed——and it 
will be constructed— in response to proved practical needs 


and with a due calculation ef the probable strains. For 
example, the conspicuous success of international arbitra- 
tion during the last sixty years is due to the fact that 
the arbitral machinery has never been called upon to 
take a load heavier than it can bear. The danger of 
premature compulsory arbitration and 
international “sanctions” is that the mechanism may 
break down when a real strain comes, and a breakdown 
means much more than a failure to deal with the particu- 
lar case. It is a definite setback to the cause of peace 
and order. Fundamentally all law is one, and every 
unworkable enactment, whether national or international, 
tends to bring the whole body of law into disrepute. 
No doubt I have read much into the Police Report 
that was not within the terms of reference, but I trust 
that I have done the distinguished Commissioners no 
injustice in trying to draw an international moral from 
their very suggestive text. H. A. Sniru. 


schemes of 


The Real Spoilers of Cornwall 
(From A Recent RESIDENT.) 

[S all counties perhaps, but especially in Cornwall, 

“the foreigner” from across the border is by 
common consent made the scapegoat for acts of vandal- 
ism. So one must not exhibit too much surprise at what 
have been described in the Press as the * caustic reler- 
ences,” made by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch at the dinner 
of the London Cornish Association, to “the small 
profiteer who comes down and desecrates our coast 
with pink bungalows,” and “ the speculative man who 
takes a piece of Cornish coast and cuts off our cliff tracks 
and the ground upon which our fishermen dry their 
nets.” 

During a couple of years’ recent 
county, accompanied by a great deal of travel hither 
and thither, I paid close attention to this subject and 
I have not the slightest hesitation in declaring that 
for one case of vandalism of any sort, on the part of 
a “ foreigner,” there are twenty committed by Cornish- 
men themselves and regarded by the populace with 
utter apathy. The term “ small profiteers ” presumably 
means prosperous little retired tradesmen, but very 
few indeed of such worthies emigrate to Cornwall. 
Without a single exception, the inhabitants of the 
thirty-five most hideous cliff bungalows on the black 
list I compiled during my walks along scores of leagues 
of coast were Cornishmen; I made inquiries locally 
to ascertain just that very point. Nowhere in Britain 
are more horribly ugly bungalows being put up than 
those erected by the modern Cornish builders. Time 
and again I got into conversation with local folk con- 
cerning particularly dreadful dwellings which ought to 
be deposited in the basement of Mme. Tussaud’s, and 


residence in the 


nobody—not a single person, male or female, anywhere, 
anywhen—had a word to say against them. In many 
cases they were positively admired. Sir Arthur has 
only to stop his car a hundred yards from any horrible 
pink-lidded box of concrete blocks in Cornwall, ask the 
time of the first half-dozen passers-by, and add: ‘* What 
dyou think of the look of that place?” to discover 
what the Cornish do think of ’em. 

The Federation of Old Cornwall Societies, however, 
is under no misapprehension as to where the spoilers 
of their beautiful country, easily the loveliest and most 
interesting in all England, are to be found. It does not 
rail at the “ foreigner.” 

Cornwall has had the reputation of possessing the most 
accessible coastline of any county in England, but of 
late years such serious encroachments on the public’s 
rights of way have been made that the Federation has 
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become alarmed at the apathy characteristic of the 
various local authorities, and has been taking steps to 
form) an organization strong and energetic cnough 
to put a stop to the spoiling of the county by vandalistic 
and selfish farmers who block access to the cliffs. 

Hundreds of ancient British barrows, Druidic stone 
circles and cromlechs, Cornish crosses and suchlike remains 
of antiquarian interest have been pulled down or ploughed 
up, because stones were wanted for building or mending 
moorland walls and cart tracks, or because a farmer has 
heen unwilling to swerve his plough a few feet to left on 
right. 

Two or three decades ago, visitors and Cornish folk 
alike continually used the right of way coastguard path 
all along the top of the cliff from Falinouth to the Helford 
fiver. Of late years, however, a farmer has blocked 
the path to the south of Maenporth Cove and two big 
houses have been built with grounds that fence clear 
lown to the brink of the cliff, so that access to one of 
Britain 
is denied to the public, although. [ have been informed, 


the most beautiful stretches of coastline in 


the police consider that nothing has happened to invali- 
late the right of way, which has existed since the time 
of the Spanish Armada. 

The Federation of Old Cornwall Socicties sent a strong 
letter to the County 
declared that year after year Cornwall's treasures * are 


Authority last vear in which it 
heing lost for want of a watchful eve. Cliff roads are 
heing closed and historie monuments being removed. 
There is no public body,” they declared, * of sufficient 
strength which can be approached for the retention 
of things that make Coruwall attractive.” 

The only response was one single expression of sympathy 
and a general expression of disinclination to provide 
any public funds for such a purpose. 

Mr. Chubb, Secretary of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society, has declared that * what is needed 
in Cornwall is a powerful committee which would include 
i© large landowners.” Most of the large landowners, 
owever. live in London or elsewhere, * : 
eyvond the Tamar, and if half IT have been told of the 
remainder be true, they would sooncr jump off their 
own cliffs than do anything to encourage fieldpath 


t! 
h in furren’ parts” 
I 


ranbling. They regard the plague of motor charabanes 
which has descended upon the country in the past few 
vears as a blessing because it segregates the holidaymakers 


d leaves them less time to go a-walking off the main 


roads and away from the vulgarized coves where the 
eager Cornishmen now fall over each other peddling 
films and oranges, picture posteards and stale cakes, 
cigarettes, petrol, teas, “* kewpie dolls.” and other fun 
fair rubbish that a few vears ago was the monopoly 
of Southend front. 

Let me close on a note of constructive criticism. 

The two most respected Cornishmen of our time are 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and the Rev. Joseph Hocking, 
the authors. Sir Arthur is thought highly of west of 
the Tamar beeause the highbrow * foreigners” east of 
the Tamar think highly of him. The Cornish Press 
invariably abases itself before his words and = deeds, 
and burns sweet incense, but such Cornishmen who 
have read the Troy Town books resent having been 
made a monkey of. Still Sir Arthur is accepted as 
A Mighty Man. 


however, are read and thoroughly approved of by every 


The novels of the Rey. Joseph Hocking, 


man, woman, and child. County pride in him is immense 
Wherever he preaches or makes a speech, crowds have 


to be turned away. 
I do firmly believe that if those two heroes took 
counsel with each other and led the vanguard of a ruth- 


less attack on the spoilers of Cornwall —and stuck to 
the fight, harping on the theme again and again whenever 
they spoke in public, they could create the powerful 
public opinion which alone can save the county's 
amenities. 


It would be a noble fight to make. 


Animal Protection 


[The Duchess of Hatmilto President of the Animal Defence 
Society, contributes a record of the International Animal Protection 


Congress at Vienna The many letters we receivi besides those 
which we are able to publish in our correspondence columns—bear 
witness to the intense interest felt bv readers of the Nypectator in 


the cause for which she pleads Kp. Spectator. | 


—o Congress was opened in state on the morning 
. of May 12th by the President of the Austrian 
Government, Herr Wilhelm Miklas, who delivered a 
most excellent speech on ihe place of Anima! Protection 
in the civilization of the world. We was followed by 
speeches from the ex-President, and many other members 
of the Austrian Government, ineluding Dr. Edward 
Melkus, President of the Vienna S.P.C.A., who most 
ably presided over all the subsequent meetings of the 


Congress. Many hundreds of people were present at 


the opening. For the first time in history an Ahimal 
Protection Congress was opened by the President of 
the country in which it was held, and supported by 
members of his Government. This fact constitutes a 
landmark in moral progress. The Congress was also 
supported by the diplomats of nearly all the nations 
resident in Vienna, most of whom were present. 

Miss Lind-af-Hageby and I (Hon. Director and Presi- 
dent of The Animal Defence Society respectively) gave 
grectings to the Congress in the name of Great Britain. 
Other speeches of greeting were given by Maitre Louis 
Lespine (France), General Horst Kithlwein von Rathenow 
and Dr. Kramer (Germany), Professor Pauli (Italy), 
Frau Maczewska-Knappe (Poland), Sefior Julia (Spain), 

In the following days many remarkably good speeches 
were made, not only at the very large public meeting 
on Monday. the 13th, which took place after an imposing 
procession of thousands of people and their dogs through 
the streets of Vienna, but at other sittings of the Congress 
itself. 
Professor Dr. Johannes Ude, Professor of Theology at 


I will only refer to a few, such as that made by 


* Alcoholism and 


Professor Ude presented a most 


the University of Graz, who spoke on 
Cruelty to Animals.” 
striking figure. a veritable incarnation of St. Francis, 


as, clad in the robes of a priest, he stood declaiming 
against the cruelties inflicted on God's creatures and 
pointing the higher way. 

He was followed by the Chinese delegate, who spoke 
on the wrong of flesh-eating and cited Buddha and 
Confucius. 
failure of 
so much animal protection owing to the lack of any 


Miss Lind-af-Hageby and [ spoke on the 


bridge of communication between those who feel for 
the suffering animals and those who actually deal with 
them, such as drovers, butchers, laboratory attendants, 
&e., and a lack of practical and detailed instruction 
as to how animals should be treated. We further de- 
scribed the International Bureau which we have opened 
in Geneva, with its extensive Humane Exhibition arranged 
on educative lines, where the wrongs done to animals 
are exposed, and the right method of treating animals 
shown by means of models. 
model humane abattoir at 


We also spoke on our 
Letchworth, describing its 
appliances for bringing in the animals humanely and 
stunning them with a mechanical instrument. 
Illustrated lantern lectures were given by Dr. Klein, 
of Lennep, on the Jewish method of slaughter, demon- 
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strating its inhumanity ; by Dr. Max Miiller, of Munich, 
on the new invention of electric stunning for use in 
slaughterhouses, now being perfected in Munich; by 
Professor Feldhaus, Switzerland, on  Vivisection—of 
special interest since the film was prepared by vivisectors, 
and depicts a typical example of the work being done 
by Monsicur de Clerg, Holland, 
Professor 


in research laboratories : 
on the education work done in Holland. 
Walter, Graz, gave a lecture on the late Karl Krall and 
his educated horses. 

Other particularly instructive speeches were given 
by Veterinary Director Osberg, of Sweden, on the 
question of transport of animals, the most important 
item of which was his suggestion that Customs rates 
should be altered so as to make it more economical to 
send dead meat from country to country than to export 
living animals. He also suggested that motor transport 
could be made a better method for animal transport than 
rail. Veterinary Dr. Alfred Schopper, of Germany, 
spoke on the exceedingly severe suffering and cruelty 
inflicted on animals all over the world by inefficient 
people castrating by primitive methods and without 
anaesthesia. Miss Lily Loat (England) gave an excellent 
little address on the suffering inflicted on calves in vacci- 
nation. It appears that in Germany there is more con- 
sideration for the calf, which is killed before the pus 
used in preparing the vaccine is scraped from the animal's 
abdomen, whereas in England the calf is kept alive and 
is sent to the butcher afterwards. 

Herr Rabbiner Max Ellgutha spoke on Animal Protec- 
tion in the Old Testament ; in particular he cited a passage 
in Proverbs xii. 10, which he told us is wrongly translated 
and should be, * The just knows the soul of his animal 
but the compassion of the wicked is cruelty.” 

Professor Pauli, from Italy, told us of the Institution 
by Signor Mussolini of special police for the protection 
of animals. 

Throughout the Congress much practical teaching was 
given, and a high ethical and philosophic note was struck, 
particularly by the German and Austrian delegates, 
showing a real understanding of the importance to 
civilization of the animal cause. The Congress was 
originally meant to finish on the Thursday morning, 
but there was so much to be done that the proceedings 
had to be prolonged and the Resolutions passed on 
Thursday afternoon. These resolutions comprised nearly 
every aspect of cruclty to animals, including the neces- 
sity for united action all over the world in the matter of 
humane slaughter of animals. There were also resolu- 
tions against Vivisection. On the point of the resolution 
against cruel trapping the members of the Congress were 
much interested in the warm and lovely artificial furs 
displayed at the Congress and worn by Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby and myself. 

The proceedings terminated by our all voicing our 
most deep and heartfelt thanks to Dr. Edward Melkus 
for the charming manner in which he had_ presided, 
and the kindness and consideration which he had shown 
to every member of the Congress. 

The following day we visited a most delightful little 
watering place, Baden, near by, where we were received 
by the Mavor. I would strongly advise anyone in this 
country who suffers from rheumatism to take advantage 
of the facilities afforded there for bathing in the waters 
of the warm sulphur springs, taking sun-baths, and 
revelling in the delicious music which seems to abound 
in Vienna. 

A little story to end. As we sat in the restaurant 
one evening, at the Bristol Hotel, enjoying the music 
after the hard work of the day, a particularly exquisite 


melody was being played. On asking the name of the 
composer, to our surprise we were told it was the head 
waiter, Herr A. Walter, who spends all the spare time he 
has from his official duties in bringing down to earth the 
fair music of the spheres! 

Nixa Haminron anp Branpbon 


Memories of a Cairngorm Countty- 
side—II. The Landscape 


| HAVE called these odd recollections Memories of a 

Cairngorm Countryside, and so far have confined 
myself to writing of a few antique inhabitants of one of 
Ross-shire’s most important and venerable towns. That 
may seem absurd, but in point of fact, as anyone familiar 
with the country on the other side of the Cairngorms must 
agree, there is no real contradiction. We need, perhaps, 
a new word to take the place of town when speaking of 
those few and diminishing districts in these islands not 
vet soiled by any waves of industrialism; for while to 
call The Toon a village would certainly be to insult it, 
many an English village is nowadays more urban in 
appearance and affairs. The Toon is one of those very 
old places that as vet has nothing to offer to the gods of 
commercial exploitation, and it is not merely in archi- 
tecture that it fits the scheme of the natural landscape, 
but also in the spirit and daily habit of its people. In 
those not too distant days, anyhow, we were happily a 
long way behind the times; so that from thinking of 
The Toon’s inhabitants, Robert, Colin and Rora, the 
farmers who drove in on market days with their carts of 
porkers and cockerels, the local pipers who compcted 
on festival occasions for I forget what coveted honours, I 
come surely to remembering the surrounding landscape, 
the hill lochs, the blue pinewoods descending in columns 
from moorland to sea-marsh, the inland waters haunted 
in May by peewits and nesting gulls, and above all, the 
summer-time whin-blossom. Nowhere since have I scen 
such an amazing one-llower show as we had vear by vear 
from our Ross-shire whin-blossom. 

You might take one road inland from the shore and 
find vourself looking out on waves again, but now on 
waves of a pure deep yellow flowing up to and between 
the formations of pines. Whin-blossom seemed to lap 
the tree trunks: almost of one’s own height it seemed 
to extend for miles between the twin blues of water and 
wood, unbroken and only to be navigated by the birds 
and rabbits, going over and under it ; but in fact it was 
a network of narrow tracks going one knew not where, 
perhaps to a little enclosed marsh of sundew and mosses, 
perhaps to a lawn of white hare-bells, and I suppose my 
brother and I must have spent something like a year of 
time exploring along those whin trackways. We cer- 
tainly discovered many things that pleased us: long- 
tailed tits’ nests, secret dens floored with moss and 
drenched with the warm scent of the flower, green arcnas 
where, at twilight, anything might happen. Not a sound 
but bird-song and the warning thud or scuttle of rabbits 
would be heard; nothing seen but the whin, its rightful 
inhabitants, and still the whin. What a charm of 
antiquity lay over that idle whin-land! I daresay it was 
the same exactly when The Toon’s chapel had been built, 
in the tenth century: and certainly [ can imagine no 
place more remote from what is generally taken to be the 
real world. For our tracks, followed in any directions 
save one as far as they might go, but led naturally to the 
pinewoods, and on the other side of the pinewoods lay 
the moors, with their deep lochs and crying curlews, and 
beyond those again, the mountains, 
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If we seldom found much reason to go mountainecring 
—that is, sealing mountain sides purely for the pleasure 
of increasing the distance between oneself and sea-level, 
it was, I suppose, because we found the lower slopes so 
much more interesting. The variety of nature on those 
sea-slopes was, I think, quite extraordinary ; so strikingly 
so that, but for some fortunate obstacles in the way of 
social development—for instance, the season’s novelties 
in bathing costumes would hardly have looked their best 
alter the wearers had negotiated our firth’s blue-mud 
mussel beds—The Toon might years ago have become 
famous as the centre of a Highland Riviera, with a train 
de luxe rocking northward to it daily along the astonished 
metals of the Highland Railway. But 
little fear of that now, whatever may be going to happen 
to the Cairngorms ; which is why I have no qualms in 
suggesting the comparison with a Mediterranean seaboard, 


one need have 


for Heaven forbid that I should be in any way responsible 
for helping on the Social Exploitation of Scotland Move- 
ment, if there is such a thing. I am really only taking 
exception to the popular belief that Scotland is a dour and 
bleak country—a remark commonly made by persons 
who have, no doubt, spent a rainy evening waiting for a 
train in Glasgow. . . 

It may be that I am sceing things a little out of per- 
spective now, but quite certainly I can think of no more 
vividly coloured or mellower expanse of country any- 
where than that which looked from a little 
heather summit, where rowans grew, some three or four 
“miles inland from The Toon. For here you got a wide 
view, and could see how to the south of the whins and 
‘forests lay a gently rolling country of corn and orchards, 


over one 


farms and rose gardens and beechwoods, and further yet, 
southward and seaward, an emerald stretch of plain with 
a loch lying ringed by woods in its centre, like a blue eye 
encircled by thick black lashes; and I cannot help 
thinking of that view as mingling the typical floras, 
though hardly Highland Scottish, south- 
western English, and Tyrol landscapes. We had the 
wild mountain blooms, even gentians and star of Par- 
nassus perhaps—though I was even less of a botanist 
then than I am now, remembering chiefly colours, scents 
and flower-shapes—growing next to the tamest Lowland 
flowers, and again all the heaths, the pinewood flowers, 


faunas, of 


foxglove and sweetbrier and fern riotous in the wood dells. 
We had the roedeer and wild cat, golden eagle, caper- 
cailzie, and all the tiniest songsters, but no nightingales 
and, I think, no cuckoos. That was certainly something 
missing. But the size to which strawberries grew in our 
garden ! 

Well, I could go on remembering, to the detriment of 
other counties, for a long time yet, but it is better perhaps 
to finish before there creeps into the readers’ mind a 
suspicion that I am romancing, or an idea that I am 
taking upon myself the prerogative of an old “ buddy ” 
remembering his youth. One thing, however, I will say : 
I never knew anything so utterly damnable as the English 
weather as compared with ours. Why, I remember 
summer after summer when no rain fell for months, when 
all but the lochs and deep hill-springs were dried up and 
baked, when the whin-blossom pretty nearly went afire of 
itself with the heat ; and winter night after clear winter 
night when you could hear the owls calling miles away 
in the forest and watch the faint-coloured lights of the 
Aurora Borealis dancing in the northern sky. 

Hi. M. 
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The Election Seen From Paris 


[As we were going to press we received this article 
English resident in Paris.—Ebp. Spectator. | 
FPXHE General Election is arousing great interest in 
France. All the chief newspapers have sent special 
correspondents to London, who write daily dispatches 
describing the course of the struggle, and from these dis- 
patches and the comments to which they give rise, it is 
possible and interesting to form some notion of the 


from an 


general trend of opinion in France. 

Naturally, the first question which the French ask 
when they consider the possibility of a change of Govern- 
ment is—what effect this change will have on the foreign 
policy of the United Kingdom ? On this point there is 
very little uncertainty. The French are fully aware that 
there is never likely to be another Foreign Secretary more 
favourable to them than Sir Austen Chamberlain. His 
famous speech in Paris, in which he declared that he 
loved France “as one loves a woman, as much for her 
faults as for her virtues,” is frequently quoted, more or 
less derisively. But however this 
declaration of affection may appear to Gallic cynicism— 
and it is generally valued for what it is worth—it is well 
understood that the lovalty of the Conservative Party to 
the French Entente would not be perpetuated by the 
Liberal or Labour Parties. 

A very interesting interview was published in the Lcho 
de Paris this week between Mr. William Gillies, secretary 
for the Foreign Affairs branch of the Labour Party, and 
M. Paul Reynaud, special correspondent. Mr. Gillies did 
not mince matters. He declared that France was the 
spoilt child of Europe, that Great Britain had been the 
tool of her ambitions and anxieties long enough, and that 
if his party came into power they would withdraw from 
the Rhineland at the first possible opportunity, with or 
without the French, and would demand a rapid settle- 
ment of inter-Allied debts. He added also some strong 
comments on what he described as the militaristic attitude 
of France. The conclusion drawn by M. Paul Reynaud 
may be quoted: “ Le * Labour Party’ se pose en véritable 
ami de 0 Allemagne et en véritable adversaire de la France.” 
In this connexion the prolongation by the Germans of the 
Reparations Conference by every possible means has not 
been lost upon French opinion which in general is in 
accord with M. Paul Reynaud, though naturally the 
parties of the Left take a modified view. But even in 
these quarters Mr. Snowden’s Budget speech has not 


possibly excessive— 


been forgotten. 

But French observers of the Election do not confine 
themselves to what immediately concerns their own 
country, and possibly their comments on the party pro- 
grammes and the general situation in England are the 
most interesting to British readers. There appear to be 
two dominating impressions—the extreme gravity of the 
unemployment problem, and the (to the French) amazing 
apathy of the electorate. The horror and amazement of 
French journalists who have visited South Wales, Durham, 
and other centres of unemployment, and the frankness 
with which they describe the ghastly conditions of the 
people is very striking, and not less so their surprise at 
finding that these unhappy people are not in general 
tending to adopt Bolshevist or revolutionary ideas, but 
bear their misery with silent stoic endurance. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plan for road-making is generally compared with 
the similar and very unsuccessful experiment inaugurated 
under the First Republic, and has no French supporters. 
Nor do Labour promises or Tory caution command much 


more confidence. 
The general conclusion scems to be that England must 
get rid of at least one tenth of her population before she 
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can recover, and that no party has been able to produce 
any convincing solution to the problem. There remains 
the apathy which is so marked a feature of this vital 
election. This is put down partly to British undemon- 
strativeness, and partly to a genuine weariness and hope- 
lessness. England, the French say, is tired, she has done 
too much, her people no longer have the courage and 
initiative which founded her colonial Empire. At this 
great crisis in her history she is unable to make — the 
necessary effort; her people are in a large measure in- 
different which party gets in, because they know that 
none of them can cure the ills from which they are 
suffering. 

To English readers this point of view must seem in 
many respects inaccurate, over-drawn, and based upon 
insuflicient information. But it is in fact what the large 
majority of French people think about the General 
Election. S. J. 


Paris. 


The Theatre 


By Arnoww Ripiry. Ar THE 
“Tne Maraiarcu.”’ By 
“Tink INFINITE 


[“ Kerrvers or Yourn.” 
Duke or YorkK’sS THEATRE. 
G. B. Srern. Av THE Royartry. 
Suoesiack.” Av THE GLOBE.| 

A PpROFUSION of plays concerned with the conflict between 

youth and age has recently heen seattered over the London 

theatres. 

Inevitably these efforts depend for their effect upon a com- 
plicated time-scheme, more appropriate to the novel—to a 
Tolstoy or a Proust, working in masses—than to a two and a 
half hours’ unfolding of sagas punctuated by intervals. But 
after much slickness and slapdashery of crooks and comics one 
is willing to watch the trailing and straggling drama for a 
change ; while one recognizes how difficult it must always be 
for the dramatist to bring in Time as his auxiliary. 

Thus, “ three months later, eighteen months later, three 
years, six years later” premises Mr. John van Druten in his 
latest play, After All, seen only, so far, in two recent per- 
formances by the Three Hundred Club. I feel inclined, after 
due reflection, to call it a distinct advance upon anything he 
has yet done: a delicate essay in reminiscence, illustrating 
that old theme of the tender tyranny exercised by parents 
upon their children. 

The children long to * be themselves,” and in these days, 
who can prevent them but themselves ? Yet they will, “ after 
all,” be partly their parents, with such changes in manners and 
outlook as may be dictated by the Time Spirit. In time, Phyl 
Thomas (Miss Norah Balfour) will be remarkably domestic ; 
though she was snatched from home by a man who could marry 
her only when his first wife was obliging enough to die. In 
time, Ralph Thomas, after a fierce experiment with a high- 
coloured specimen from the dancing cabarets, will long, he too, 
for four walls and a hearth, by which a man may doze or smoke 
in the evening. But this second generation will resolve never 
to thwart their children, who will, however, no doubt be 
thwarted by life. If we avoid the blunders of our parents, 
life will commit them for us. There is a very pretty irony—no 
visible rubbing in of the thesis—in the end of the finest piece 
of work Mr. Van Druten has given us: though I do not sup- 
pose that it would easily have the success of Young Woodley. 

The thought of that sentimental hero brings me to Mr. 
Ridley’s Keepers of Youth, which is stimulating aggrieved pro- 
test from those who “ cannot believe ” that a private school 
“for the sons of gentlemen” could contain, on its teaching 
staff, such a collection of duffers and knaves as are here 
exhibited for condemnation. 

Immediately we all begin reviewing that supposedly 
careless, really melancholy, period of the past. And I can 
assert that I have known two at least of Mr. Ridley’s school- 
masters—the loafing and disillusioned and ill-washed Mr. 
Sullivan, beautifully played by Mr. Herbert Ross, and (very 
nearly) the tittle-tattling Mr. Slade, a little caricatured by 
Mr. George Elton. But that was long ago, and we like to think 
-—do we not ?—that even schoolmasters improve ; though 
why they should, so long as their salaries remain fixed at a 
derisory figure, I don’t quite see. The profession-—in its 
smaller branches——hardly tempts the best brains ; though it is 
perhaps unfair to suggest, as Mr. Ridley seems to do, that only 
those collapse into it who are under clouds or who have failed 
(like critics) at everything else. Still, certain of his chosen 
types are, I think, recognizable. It is in the working up of 
motives and of a melodramatic plot—always the difliculty in 
a school play—that the author becomes crudely violent and 
has to suppose that a head master could struggle for years 


under the blackmail of a blackguard “ sports ” master, whose 
manners may be exemplified by the gesture with which he 
snatches some biscuits off the plate of the young assistant who 
has just arrived for his first term. 

Equally incredible is the mysteriously youthful assistant 
matron whose amours with the blackguard bully and the in- 
flammable new-comer form the thread of the play’s action, 
This young person is very wrongly * produced.” She is oppres- 
sively * refaned,” when she ought to be rustic. And her night- 
wear alone would unfit her for interrupted slumbers in the 
attic of a school, from which the invisible, but reputedly 
powerful, matron-in-chief would have excluded her at a glance, 

Like After All, Miss G. B. Stern’s play, The Matriaych, 
strays over months and years in recounting, this time, a Jewish 
saga, dominated by the ample form of Mrs. Patrick Campbel!, 
who presides magnificently over the rise and ruin and (\w« 
hope) the ultimate restoration of the Rakonitz family. It is 
one of the best performances she has ever given, and it con- 
firms the opinion of those who think that her real gift i 
form of satirical comedy. 

What shall IT say of the hero of The Iufinite Shoeblach (sce 
Carlyle), which is this week transferred from: the Comedy to 
the Globe Theatre ? 

lis name is Andrew Berwick: he is played by Mr. !cstie 


Banks in the stirling Tweed manner: and yet nothing that 
Mr. Banks can do convinces us that this lamentable hery is 


anything better than a fraud. After snatching the fainting 
form of an unknown unfortunate from the wintry 
(Edinburgh) he indeed generously nourishes her for e while. 
(You will have guessed that he falls in love at first sight.) 
But then, alas ! meeting her again in Cairo during the War, 
he snatches at her once more—to remove her. not from: snow 
and mud, but from pleasure on four thousand a year, legiti- 
mately inherited from an aunt. He is supposed to he joble 
in his renunciation of that four thousand. And so he may be 
— for himself. But what about her ? She is to be his pennilc-s 
Seotch heroine and her duty is to fulfill his multitudinous 
dreams of abundant offspring. She tries, poor dear — once : 
then dies. Whata man! But the poor woman was wel) out 
of it. She is delightfully acted (with small defects in diction) 
by Miss Mary Newcomb, who I gather from a recent utterance 
of hers, manages to regard this ineredibly idiotic Andrew 
Berwick as Everywoman’s ideal husband. 
Ricuard Jexnix: 


The Cinema 
The Talkies 


streets 





HlowrveR much one may dislike talkies, it is now impossible 
to disregard them. All the great American, and most o/ the 
English and German film producers have * gone talkie.” in 
many cases to the exclusion of silent films ; the neccessary 
equipment is getting cheaper; Jarge cinemas throughout 
england— not to speak of America, where the talkie is the raye 
-—are being adapted for showing them. 'The talkies have come 
to stay—-at least. for a time. Whether they have come to stay 
for ever depends on whether this composite medium of the 


theatre and the cinema can be developed into a satisfactory 
art form, on whether there are things which can only be 
expressed through the medium of the talkie. At the moment 
the popularity of talking pictures is almost entirely duc to 
their novelty. Not until their technique has been perfected 
and their novelty has worn off will it be possible to foretell 
with any confidence what, if any, will be their ultimate 
future. 

The talkie has come into being as a new and _ profitable 
method of entertainment, not as the means of expressing 
something which could not be expressed in any other way : 
as in the case of the cinema, the technique has been invented 
before any urgent desire has arisen for its use. And it is 
not as an artistic medium but as a form of entertainment 
that it must be criticized to-day. 

The function which it seems most likely to fulfil is thet of 
providing revue and musical comedy at a lower price. in 2 
larger number of places, and for a larger public than is 
possible at present. The theatres and music-halls only 
cater for a comparatively select and rich few. But the 
talkie is an entertainment for the masses. It is possible that 
this form of entertainment may be better on the talking 
screen than on the stage, for no theatrical star can bear the 
strain of two hours of the footlights without rests; but in 
2 talkie it will be possible to get your money’s worth of stars. 

Apart from many excellent short turns, the best talkie of 
this kind is The Broadway Melody, now showing at the 
Empire. It is the first talkie shown in England whicli is 
taken at a good speed ; there are no long drawling remarks. 
Although it is often impossible to hear what is said the 
voices are very American, and the technique is far from 
perfect---it is not at all a boring picture. The story is of 
two sisters, who do music-hall turns together, and theit 
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lives in Broadway theatrical society. It is a revue from 
behind the scenes. We are hurled from a bathroom scene 
to breakfast to the tune of ** The Broadway Melody.” There 
are all the essentials of revue in it jazz, singing, dancing, 
continuous movement, varicty, seductively undressed beau- 
ties. There is, indeed, more than is necessary for successful 
revue; there is rather an overdose of sob-stuff. But The 
Broadway Melody is a lively entertainment, and its suecess 
is not surprising. 

It is not so easy to discuss the second function which the 
talkie seems likely to fulfil, that of providing serious plays 
for the public. When the technique improves there is no 
reason Why plays should not be just as good, just as enter- 
taining, in the form of a talkic as in the theatre. It is even 
possible that the capacity of a film four suggesting what is 
being thought as well as what is taking place might increase 
the interest of some plays, and, of course, plays will be 
written which are specially suitable for the talkie medium. 

At the Stoll Theatre next week can be seen The Doctor's Secret, 
which has already been shownin London. — It is an adaptation 
of Sir James Barrie’s play, Half an Hour. The talkie version 
of this play is on the whole successful, the acting very good 
and natural, the voices are English—it is impossible to 
overestimate the difference —to an English audience — between 
a talking picture with English voices and a talking picture 
with American voices. I should not say that The Doctor's 
Secret is a great success. but it is perhaps the best example 
which has so far been given us of what the talkie can do 


in this direction. CreLia Simpson, 


[Marte Lacrencix. Tue Pace GuitauMe Gattery.] 
Tuk small exhibition of paintings by Mme. Marie Laurencin 
at the Paul Guillaume Galleries in Grosvenor Street is an 
intimate affair. The artist presents her subjects with a 
sort of retiring gesture, as if she wished to place them before 
you to look at if you wished, but there is no effort on her 
part to force them on you. Delicate and gentle are the two 
adjectives which seem to mect the case most readily. Her 
subjects in this exhibition are women, together with one or 
two flower pieces, and all are handled in the same quiet way. 
There is more than a pinch of poctry in the composition of 
her works. Occasionally, as in her Jeune Fille Accoudée, she 
becomes slightly more emphatic and gives the mouth and other 
features more definition, but the whole effect gains little, 
if anything, thereby. Fleurs has a more complicated design 
than most of her other pieces. The most delightful work 
exhibited is Le Bouquet. The woman holding the flowers 
faces you direct, one of her hands being laid above the bunch. 
The flowers fade into the grey of the dress, and the dress 
fades into the grey background. One feels it might vanish 
suddenly, it is all so delicate. There is good movement in 
her Amazones, a water colour of maidens and horses standing 
amid green grass. The colour is washed on even more gently 
than in her oil works, and the whole is very delightful. The 
vogue for Mme. Laurencin’s work, especially in New York, 
is tremendous, and a visit to this exhibition will help to 
explain why. G. G. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER BARCELONA. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.]} 


Sir,—The great day has come 


FROM 


and gone and the International 
Exhibition of 1929 is open to the public. Never before have 
the streets presented such an animated appearance. Visitors 
have been pouring into the city during the past week, and 
every day new trainloads arrive, while the port is gay with 
the pennants of many nations. H.M.S. * Ramillies*’ and 
Hi.M.S. * London’ were the first of our naval visitors, followed 
by a section of the Italian Fleet commanded by the Prince of 
Udine; then in quick succession came French, Danish, 
Portuguese and Spanish cruisers. 

The excitement culminated at half-past twelve on Sunday, 
May 19th, when King Alfonso XIIL., in the presence of the 
Royal Family, the Prince of Udine, Prince Knud of Denmark, 
General Primo de Rivera, several ambassadors and those of 
the public who had been fortunate enough to secure invita- 
tions, declared the Exhibition to be open. Simultaneously, 
cannons boomed from the fort above and the port below ; 
fountains began to play, and 50,000 carrier pigeons came 
fluttering over our heads. A dirigible and scores of aeroplanes 
describing circles in the sky added still further to the im- 
pressiveness of the ceremony. 

After the inauguration there was a banquet, at which the 
royal party was present, in one of the Exhibition buildings, 
the Palacio de Bellas Artcs, a veritable treasure-house to 
Spanish art which has been insured for the sum of eighty 
million pesetas. This collection of masterpieces will un- 
doubtedly prove one of the chief attractions of the Exhibition. 


Another outstanding success is the Pueblo Espanol, the 
streets and buildings of which reproduce characteristic features 
of a number of different Spanish towns. 

The site of the Exhibition is well chosen, for Mont Juich, as 
the hill is called, dominates Barcelona town and port, and 
the graceful main avenue winding its way to the summit pre- 
sents a series of smiling facets to the visitor, from the charming 
cascades and fountains of the Palace of the Nations near the 
entrance to the vast and well-built Stadium, just below the 
Port of Mont Juich. 

Needless to say —since this is Spain -much still remains to be 
done, but enough work has been finished to make a visit well 
worth while—at any rate for those of us on the spot, althougi: 
foreign visitors would be well advised to wait if they wish to 
see the Exhibition more or less complete. 

Little steam trains toot their way gaily along, carrying 
Visitors who wish to have a general idea of Mont Juich. There 
is an amusement park too for those who are tired of looking 
at exhibits, and a large, luxuriously appointed restaurant 
which is the property of a well-known French caterer. 

At the opening of the Stadium the King and Queen 
and some 65,000 people were present to see the match 
(futboi) between a selection from Barcelona clubs and 
the Boiton Wanderers team, fresh from home. The British 
Visitors —the crowd included a sprinkling of our 
sailors —were in for a disappointment, the English professional 
team being well beaten by four goals to one. The victory was 
an unexpected one for Barcelona, but quite carly in the match 
it became clear that the youth, enthusiasm and speed of the 
Catalans was too much for our more staid and apparently 
middle-aged players. even with their superior technique. 
Bolton were particularly unfortunate in their goal-keeper, who 
should have saved at least two of the four goals. Zamora, 
the Barcelona goal-keeper, performed brilliantly. as usual. 

No Spanish festivities being complete without a corrida, 
the other principal item on the weck-end programme was a 
Fiesta Nacional, or bull fight. This particular fiesta was 
what is known *Corrida Goyescas” ie... a bull-fight in 
which all the actors wear costumes of the Goya period. The 
amphitheatre was richly decorated with flowers, flags, bro- 
cades, and Spanish shawls, while a large portralt of Goya hung 
opposite the royal box, from which Prince Jaime, the Prince 
of Udine and Prince Knud of Denmark watched the proceed- 
ings. Many of the women were high combs and mantillas. 
Just before the performance a specially woven carpet was 
laid down in the ring for the procession round the arena. The 
coup doeil was truly magnificent, as queens of beauty in white 
mantillas and gilded carriages, matadors, picadors, peons and 





woodls 


asa 


chulos, or attendants, allin the old Spanish dress, marched — 01 
better, sauntered—along. 

In the evening huge crowds paraded the streets to see the 
Hluminations. From aimost every window in the prin- 


cipal avenues there hung a flag or a piece of red or yellow silk, 
and the brilliant lights. flowers and moving masses of people 
combined to give an effect cf intense and colourful animation. 

At the port the scene was still more brilliant. Every boat 
was decorated with pennants and lights of varied tints ; every- 
where was life and gaiety among the dense throngs on the 
quays. With sailors in all directions, plenty of good-natured 
Jaughter and energetic gesticulation indicated an attempt by 
two groups of different nationakty to fraternize. All the 
world seemed to be out and about. From the entrance-gates 
to the Palace of Nations illuminated piilars line both sides ot 
the avenue, while the Palace itself stands out magnificently, 
rays of light encircling its dome, and its cascades ever changing 
into alternate liquid carpets of ruby red and yellow. 

For months past great activity has been going on in the 
city as well as on Mont Juich, and it became more and more 
feverish as the opening date approached. On the preceding 
Saturday one of the main streets was thrown open to traffic 
after having been closed for the purpose of taking up the rails 
of the electric railway (Barcelona to Sarria) which previousls 
ran its dangerous way down the middle of the thoroughfare 
and was known as El Tren de la Muerte. With miraculous 
speed the rails were torn up. new pavements laid, the road re- 
made, and the railway transferred underground. On the 
Saturday night this achievement was duly celebrated by 
open-air dancing of the old Catalan Sardanas to the strains of 
many bands. 

The second operatic season has begun with a performance 
of Aida, given by an Italian company which scored a great 
success. An interesting programme is announced. Summer 
restaurants have opened their doors to the public, and every 
where preparations have been and are being made to provide 
entertainment for as many visitors as can be persuaded to 
come. 

Cataluna is tremendously proud of the fact that while the 
construction of the Seville Exhibition has been helped by 
grants from the Government, the cost of the Bareclona Exhi- 
bition has been entirely borne by the city itself. It is claimed 
that over 300 million pesetas have already been spent for this 
purpose. May the great efforts that have been made meet 
with the success which they undoubtedly deserve! —I am, 
Sir, &c., Your BarceLona CORRESPONDENT. 
May 19th, 1929. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


[The American Notes which have been appearing in the 
Srecrator for the last four weeks are written by Mr. Ivy Lee, 
the well-known American publicist, who has agreed to cable us 
on Wednesdays a weekly page of comment on outstanding affairs 
in the United States—Ep. SPeEcraTor.] 

DELAY IN APPOINTMENTS. 

There is considerable comment here concerning President 
Hfoover’s delay in making diplomatic appointments. No 
important diplomatic post has been filled since the President 
took office with the exception of the appointment of General 
Dawes to the Embassy in London. The chief post at the 
Paris Embassy remains unfilled and while the general expecta- 
tion is that Senator Walter Edge is to be nominated the 
official announcement has so far not been made. President 
Hoover's delay is due to two causes. The first is the President's 
temperamental timidity in making personal appointments, a 
characteristic observable in the delays which preceded the 
announcement of nominations for his Cabinet. The second 
is the fact that he was subject to extraordinary political pres- 
sure on behalf of various candidates. It seems easier to allow 
the present incumbents to remain than to incur the displeasure 
of the political leaders, which is involved in making choices. 

* * * * 
PUBLICATION OF SECRET VOTE. 

As a consequence of the publication by one news agency 
of what purported to be the roll-call of a vote held in secret 
session, the Senate has been greatly exercised over a hundred- 
and-fifty-year-old rule which forbids Senators or officers of 
the Senate to disclose any secret of confidential business. The 
vote in question was concerned with the proposed, and now 
confirmed, appointment of ex-Senator Lenroot as a Federal 
judge. Senator Lenroot’s appointment was strongly opposed 
by many people on account of his activities as a lobbyist 
for public utility interests during recent investigations. 
President Hoover supported Senator Lenroot’s nomination 
in the face both of severe criticism and of the rejection of the 
ex-Senator at the polls by his own constituents. It is pointed 
out that, while Senators and oflicers of the Senate are forbidden 
to disclose secret information, there is no rule against the 
publication by newspapers of such information if they can 
obtain it, and they usually do. It is also contended that these 
secret proceedings are a negation of democratic principles. 
A demand for the abolition of secret sessions has accordingly 
sprung up within the Senate, as well as outside, and there 
are indications that the demand, already partly met by the 
recommendation that the roll-calls be published, may even- 
tually be acceded to in full. Hitherto the secrecy rule has 
been honoured rather in the breach than in the observance. 
The details of every important matter discussed in ‘* secret ” 
have almost invariably leaked out. 

* * * * 


Sir Esme Howarp’s Orrer. 
The publication of a private letter, in which one of Sir 


Esme Howard's secretaries courteously intimated that, if 


the U.S. Government requested it, the British Embassy 
would gladly accept the withdrawal of its liquor privileges, 
gave the “dry” extremists a much coveted opportunity. 
They have never concealed their hostility to an immunity 
which permits foreign diplomats to import liquor for their 
own use. On several occasions Prohibition enforcement 
officials have held up consignments of liquor addressed to 
Embassies, and in doing so have caused considerable embar- 
rassment to the State Department which has been forced to 
intervene. It is well known that Sir Esme Howard, whose 
courtesy and good will make him by general consent one 
of the most popular Ambassadors, was distressed by these 
incidents and had sought means to avoid them. In the 
desire to save the U.S. Government embarrassment he has 
several times expressed privately his willingness to give 
up all liquor privileges should the Government so desire. 
The private letter, written by his secretary, simply repeated 
this courtesy. It is clearly not in any way an official state- 
ment on behalf of the diplomatic corps. A clear majority 





of fifty-four Embassies. Legations, and foreign missions lave 
no desire to surrender their privileges.and are indeed doultful 
if they have a legal right to do so, since the rights of forcign 
diplomats are not only governed by international 
but are also confirmed in American law. Nevertheless. the 
“dry” extremists, ignoring Secretary of State Stimson’s 
pointed remark that 
family of nations we must conform to their customs.” 
obviously determined to exploit the incident to the utmost. 
They have very little public sympathy, and certainly their 
zeal is not welcomed by the Administration. 


Usaye, 


as long as we are a member of the 
are 


* * * + 


AMERICAN Visit TO Russia, 

Fifty American business men are expected to compose the 
delegation which the American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce has organized to visit Russia this summer. Mucli in 
the same way as the recent British delegation to Russia, 
these American business men are not contemplating the 
actual direct negotiation of business contracts during their 
visit. Their purpose is rather to acquaint themselves with 
social and economic conditions in Russia, so that the visitors 
may describe what they see and the opinions they form 
for the benefit of business people generally. The Soviet 
Government is co-operating in making arrangements for the 
delegation. The itinerary includes journeys to Moscow, 
Leningrad, the Volga River, the Donetz coal and steel regions, 
the Caucasus and the Ukraine. The delegation will leave 
Berlin on July 15th, and return a month later. The Americ:n- 
Russian Chamber was reorganized to promote trade betwecn 
the two countries. 

* * 4 
INVASION OF PRivaAcy. 

The occasion of the marriage of Colonel Lindbergh and 
Ambassador daughter illustrate 
both the pertinacity of the American Press and the growing 
reaction against its invasion of private life. During 
weeks preceding the wedding an army of photographers and 
reporters surrounded the Morrow home in New Jersey and 
no effort was spared to gather every possible particle of gossip. 
Both Miss Morrow and Colonel Lindbergh repeatedly insisted 
on their desire for privacy, but the efforts of a section of the 
Press to invade it were unrelenting. It is noteworthy, 
however, that a number of our papers, as well as a large part 
of the public, have shown their sympathy with Colonel 
Lindbergh by expressing their condemnation of the per- 
sistence with which his privacy is assailed. Colonel Lindbergh 
and Miss Morrow succeeded decisively in their efforts to 
keep the time of the ceremony secret. The wedding 
over, and they had departed, before the news was 
or guessed. Such a victory over the persistence of cleve 
newspaper reporters is without here. It is an 
interesting commentary upon American life that out of a 
town precisely similar to that which Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
portrayed in Main Street should have emerged a_ personality 
such as that of Colonel Lindbergh, whom Americans consider 
one of the finest products of their civilization. 


Morrow's has served to 


two 


Was 


* oak” 


precedent 


* * * * 


ReEJUVENESCENCE OF ITOBOKEN. 

As Southwark is to London so is Hoboken, the 
Hudson River, to New York. Formerly Hoboken, as the 
main port for German shipping lines, had a very active and 
numerous German community. Since the War Hoboken 
has been practically dead, until a few months ago Mr 
Christopher Morléy and some friends rented an abandoned 
theatre and revived there an old Broadway melodrania, 
After Dark. Their enterprise has had an amazing success, 
resulting in the opening by him of another theatre in Hoboken, 
which is drawing large crowds nightly. In 
Hoboken has come to enjoy a new life and now a group of 
-apitalists is considering plans for the development of the 
riparian real estate with a view to making Hoboken into 
an attractive riverside suburb. Ivy LEE, 

New York, Wednesday, May 29th. 
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The League of Nations 


Monsieur Albert Thomas 


Wiens M. Albert Thomas went to Japan recently one of 
the newspapers said he arrived like a cyclone. He himself 
has what might be called a philosophy of explosion; that is 
to say, a carefully calculated moment to break out. To put 
it in another way, he knows how to sit on his own safety 
valve -and when to get off. It is natural to think of him 
in terms of suppressed or exploded energy. His vitality 
is immense. His words have their work cut out to keep on 
the heels of his thoughts. His vivacity is as expressive as 
his language, and he tells how he was a success when he 
delivered an impromptu speech in English to an American 
audience, but a failure 


when he read a carefully prepared 


oration. He says they like to see him battling with the 
Janguage--mark the use of the word * battling.” They 


could see the speech —~ action is eloquence.” 

He travels everywhere, he meets everybody, he likes to be 
in everything. It would be impossible for him to be satisfied 
with any status quo, and his energy 
bubbling impatience. 
He cannot help it. 
appcaurance 


is always chasing his 
Ile is tireless. ubiquitous, irrepressible. 
There his 
his large head, his unruly black hair, his shaggy 
eloquent beard, and his stocky build 


is something leonine about 


but his quick, restless 


eves kill at once any- motion of purely jieonine force : that 


would convey far too restricted an idea of this exuberant 
personality. 
Tuk SERVANT OF AN Ibe, 


Among high administrative officials he is probably unique. 
When the direction of the International Labour Ollice was 
placed in his hands it must have been obvious to those who 
knew him and his record that he might either make it or break 
it. To him it was an adventurous crusade, and he had the 
imagination to see that it was of little use to enter upon it 
with a merely Civil Service mind. In any case it would have 
heen quite impossible for him to do so. It is a fair guess 
that he has regarded himself not so much as the servant of 
Governments, as the servant of the idea —or his idea of it— 
tu which the Governments are pledged and he has taken his 
course, preferring the risk of being enthusiastically wrong 
to that of being tamely right or negative. Many were daunted 
at the pace he set, and he certainly assumed a considerable 
responsibility, but who will say that he has been wrong ? 

Ile has given the I.L.0. life. As it exists to-day, it is 
his creation more than that of any other man or group of men. 
ile has shaped it and fought its battles, often single-handed. 
Ife has refused to allow it or himself to be ignored; it is 
largely identified with him as an individual. That is both 
its strength. Ile pervades it at Geneva 


its weakness and 


and elsewhere ; wherever he goes he is the [.L.0. and means 
to be. He relates with glee and a certain amount of satis- 
faction an incident in a Geneva revue where a man made 
up to look like him is accosted as M. Albert Thomas, and 
replics that he is one of M. Thomas” half-dozen secretaries 
who impersonate him in various parts of the world so that 
he may be reported to be on the spot in many places at once. 
It would scarcely be a matter of astonishment if he managed 
this feat without the aid of the half-dozen secretaries ! 

the essential fact about M. Thomas’ directorship is that he 
applies to official administration the qualities and, to 
extent, the functions of political life. 


some 
He approximates more 
tou Minister than to a director: his attitude is governed by 
his experience as a public man rather than as an official or 
tdministeator. A short biographical sketch of him says that 
the various aspects of his personality as scholar, writer, 
politician, statesman and diplomat were * synthesized ~ in the 
direction of the I.L.0.; that is enough for any man. If he 
had not been director of the I.L.O. the office would certainly 
have been much less prominent in the public imagination, 


PRANKNESS AND ENTERPRISE. 

Like a Minister he seems to assume responsibility both 
for the successes and set-backs of the Organization which he 
takes upon himself to explain, or to explain away. He 
expresses himself with freedom not only on affairs of his 


own Organization but on other political matters of wider 
concern, and, as they say, he usually “gets away with it.” 
That is one measure of his personal prestige, and one reason 
for devoted partisanship and critical opposition. He keeps 
in the dust of the fray and militant objectives are the breath of 
life to His sympathies are frankly with the workers, 
though he contrives to maintain an equilibrium between his 
responsibilities to them, to the employers, and to the Govern- 
ments, who constitute his Parliament. He can irritate and 
he can inspire : he has all the weapons in his armoury—tank 
and rapier, explosives and all the rest of the bag of tricks. 
He is a man of engaging humour and eloquence, and, like 


him. 


Mr. Lloyd George. if he wants to please, nothing can stop him, 
He has frequently been compared with Mr. 
and he does not deny it. But apart from their vivacity, enter- 
prise and quick wit, the comparison is misleading. 

M. Thomas Frenchman; he English 
prototype and is less like an Englishman than M. Poincaré. 
Hie 
can explode if he comes in early and finds an official not at 
his post: he will telephone from Java to give instructions. 
Hlis astuteness is recognized, his ability is respected, and it is 
difficult not to appreciate a chief who remembers, as he does, 
to send cordial Christmas greetings to his staff from the other 
end of the world. One thing that disturbs those who dislike 
him is that they can scarcely avoid liking him. 

The 
baker, he nevertheless succeeded in making his way to the 
Ecole Normale Supéricure, from which he obtained travel 
scholarships to Russia, Crete, and Asia Minor. Ile worked as 
a journalist with Jaurés on Humanité: he Town 
Councillor, Mayor, Member of Parliament, and Minister; in 
1917 he went to Russia as French Ambassador. Le is thus 
obviously a very full, as well as an intriguing, personality, 
which is more frequently a subject of dissection, friendly or 
malicious, than any other in the Geneva organizations. That 
is not likely to worry him at all. H. H.C. 

* * * # 


Lloyd George 


remains a has no 


Ile is a disciplinarian both in office routine and in policy. 


His personal record is remarkable. son of a modest 


became 


The International Labour Office 


The annual General Conference cf the International Labour 
Organization opened on Thursday, May 36th. It was preceded 
in accordance with custom by a session of the Governing 
Body (the forty-fifth). Those of our readers who remember 
the character sketch of Sir Erie Drummond, which was 
contributed to the Spectator at the end of last vear, will wel- 
come the striking portrait of his opposite number, the Director 
of the International Labour Office, which we print to-day. 
It is felt by many of us that there is an inadequate apprecia- 
tion in this country of the excellent work which is being done 
by the Office for international social progress. A timely 
example of that work is the Report on Unemployment — Some 
International The 
Spectator may, therefore, perform a useful service in giving 


Aspects, which we review clsewhere. 
prominence either on our League of Nations page or in our 
editorial columns to the activities of the 1.1.0. We shall, 
of course, publish an account of the present Conference, 
probably at the end of the month. The agenda is as follows : 

(1) Discussion on the report of the Director. A full report 
of Monsieur Albert Thomas’s visit to the Far East was pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the Governing Body. The 
present survey deals with the actual year’s work of the Oilice, 
but almost any subject of international industrial importance 
may be raised during the debate. 

(2) Discussion on the report on the world unemployment 
position, to which we have already referred. 

(3) First general discussion on Forced Labour, also on hours 
of work of salaried employees. 

(4) A final deliberation on Accident Prevention, in parti- 
cular the question of the protection against accidents of workers 
engaged in loading and unloading ships. 
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Country Life 


VILLAGE ’PRENTICES. 

Could it happen in any but an English village that no one is 
willing to accept proffered money ? A very great many 
parishes have the use of charities left for many special objects, 
most for paying apprenticeship dues. All sorts of employees 
in engineering factories, as well as in the shops of blacksmiths 
and carpenters, are glad to take apprentices and pay them a 
small fee. These local charities often enable this fee to Le 
raised to a fair self-supporting wage; and it is the general 
experience that the apprentices benefit more by a definite 
apprenticeship and the chance of seeing several sides of the 
jndustry than by going in to the business as hands a little 
later in life. Yet the dispensers of these funds find great 
difficulty in disposing of their money, and some, much against 
their wish, have accumulated considerable sums. 

* f * * 

My personal acquaintance with some of these old local 
bequests and the general ignorance about them exactly 
coincides with the experience of some of the Rural Community 
Councils now publishing reports. For example, the Hert- 
fordshire R.C.S., in co-operation with the County Council, 
arranged a meeting between master craftsmen and repre- 
sentatives of the charities : and it was generally agreed that 
“apprenticeship has practically died out.” The master 
craftsmen were unanimous in the belief that apprenticeship 
was the right form of training, especially in village crafts, and 
they look forward to its revival. Now that apprenticeship 
is not part and parce! of rural social life as once it was, though 
it still usefully exists, villagers have forgotten the very exist- 
It has proved enough in some villages 
and signs of revived 

They are welcome. 


ence of the charities. 
merely to advertise their existence ; 
interest may already be chronicled. 
Apprenticeship is one of the best systems for saving boys from 
blind-alley work. 

* * * * 
EncGiisn Orcuanns. 

In at least six English counties we have evidence that 
almost the oldest of rural industries in England is steadily 
advancing (and but for ~ the tied house” it would advance 
much more rapidly). Not only is more cider being produced, 
but more farmers, especially in Herefordshire and thereabouts 
are planting the better sort of perry pears and cider apples. 
Hager research workers have rediscovered almost all the old 
sorts of both apples and pears that ever existed in the Western 
counties, notably “the three counties” of Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Worcester. Special nurseries are now being used both 
for research and for growing trees on behalf of farmers. 
In the course of this work one man of science has made an 
interesting advance in the art of grafting. The old-time 
gardener grafted in or about April and budded in July. Some 
nurse an almost superstitious belief in precise dates within 
these months. It is now proved that grafting may be success- 
fully performed through a Jong suecession of months, and 
the grafts transferred like buds direct from one tree to the 
other without delay. Again, in hybridizing these apples, 
which have their own habits of growth and production, the 
differences of date of flowering have been overcome. Pollen 
from an early sort can be successfully preserved for as long 
as three weeks or more, forthe purpose of fertilizing a later sort. 
The advance of science is continuous, even in these infinitely 
old county industries, and is of practical value in the orchard. 

* * * # 
AN ELIZaBeriaN WITNESS. 

The importance of the apple-—and perry pear—in English 
social life is persuasively emphasized by the very first of 
the scientific workers in this field in England —John Taverner, 
gentleman, who produced his famous pamphlet in 1600. 
It has just been reproduced (Certain Experiments concerning 
Fish and Fruite, Sherrat and Hughes, Manchester, 5s.). 
It would be interesting to know from some of the modern 
workers whether they endorse his special preference for 
“choke pears.” Personally, 1 know just one wild tree (it has 
conquered the graft) which bears vast quantities of fruit 
every single year. Taverner’s introduction should be of use 
to the “ Eat-more-fruit” campaigners. “If the benefits 
arising unto the common-wealth from the abundance of fruits 


were well weighed -and pondered, there would be lawes 
established for the increase and maintenance thereof throug 
out this realm.” He mentions five shires “so replenished 
with fruite that it serveth the poorer sort not only for foode 
a great part of the yeare, but also for drinke the most part of 
the yeare.’ For himself he preferred perry to cider. Why 
is so little of it now produced ? 
* * * oe 


( 
} 
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A Rerormep Bovucu. 

In a garden of the West I the other day a most 
persuasive example of the value of ringing the bark of fruit 
trees. A very well-pruned bush tree had not borne fruit 
for some years. Last year in late spring a ring of bark was 
taken off one bough, and one only. This year that bough is 
rich in blossom, but all the rest of the tree almost bare. We 
thought at first it was quite bare, but discovered a blossom 
or two elsewhere. However, even so the evidence was 
convincing and the tree is set aside for continuous experi- 
ment. In regard to apples generally, this season the Blen- 
heims and some other sorts exactly illustrate John Taverner’s 
division of apples according to the succession of crops. Cider 
apples bear every year Pippins every two years. In my 
orchard the Blenheims, overerowded with fruit last vear, 
are almost blossomless this; and the Bramleys are very 
The Codiins, like the Choke pears, 
It is the chief point in favour 
especially in the 


saw 


much in the same case. 

bear freely almost every year. 

of some British Columbian 

Okanagan Valley, that they are 

years than English apples. 
* 


orchards, 


less liable to these fallow 
* * * 
A Greepy Birp. 

I hate to record the sins of any bird, 
if,as Meredith said in an 


for all have virtues, 
ther 
niust 


even in regard to man: but 
connexion, the flame of their soul burns upwards. we 
nevertheless * allow for atmospheric variation.” | Such varia- 
tion from upright dealing must he chronicled of the starlings, 
They are proving desperate robbers ; and more than thiat, 
In the bird sanctuary at Whipsnacde— the first 
New Zoo to be equipped —the starlings have proved desper- 
ately grecdy of nesting sites. Last year they took over 
60 per cent.; and this year in the minor sanctuary of many 
a garden they have driven all other birds away from boxes 
that had bigger front ‘More than this: they are 
making life unbearable for severa! members of the swallow 
tribe. 


part of the 


doors. 


* * * * 
STARLING VERSUS SWIFT. 

Even the hawk-like swifts 
strange tale on this theme reaches me from a country rectory. 
A pair of swifts, as usual, are building in a cottage roof. 
Across the way a starling sits on a chimney observing their 
goings, and from time to time, as a favourable opportunity 
offers, dives down on the swift and knocks it over on to the 
ground. Six such successful have been witnessed 
by observers. The swift is felled. and generally mi: 
afier a pause to rise from the ground again of his own efforts, 
but has sometimes been picked up and given a send off. 
It is a queer example of animosity ; and the tactics are 
quite new to me. Presumably, the starling has its eye on 
the swift’s nesting place ; but if so the method of eviction 
is peculiar. It is commonly said that swifts cannot rise 
unaided from the ground ; but this is only so if the surface 
is unusually smooth and flat, when the long wings and short 
legs may be a fatal handicap. 

* * * * 
Eccentric WEATHER. 

Wireless and the newspapers make us all weather-wise; 
but oddities of the weather are surprisingly omitted. We 
experienced last week one of the strangest thunderstorms in 
It began with a fall of immense hailstones which 
soon turned to tropical rain; but I looked and listened in 
vain for any reference to the hail. The storm was so violent 
that by mere mechanical influence it shook some late beech 
Green leaf succeeded brown bud after 
And how incredibly green the trees 
W. Beacu Tomas. 


have not been exempt. A 
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memory. 


trees into full leaf. 
half an hour's interval. 
jooked against the purple clouds ! 
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Letters 
AN AMERICAN’S VIEW OF THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 


to 


3in,—It is no doubt true that unemployment will eventually 
be eliminated by the absorption of the unemployed into those 
industries that happen to be relatively prosperous. But this 
process of readjustment is slow. Whether the more fortunate 
captains of industry are fearful of overproducing, or whether 
they are slow to expand their output because of the prevailing 
atmosphere of business uncertainty is a debatable question. 
The fact remains that 
men want work and cannot get it, and as a consequence their 
children—the England of the future 
nourished, while in many 


hundreds of thousands of able-bodied 


are frequently under- 
instances the men themselves have 
suffered a serious decline in morale. 

To one who lives in the busy state of Pennsylvania the un- 
employment situation in the British Isles appears like nothing 
less than a national emergency. It is very different from the 
trough of an ordinary business cycle. While ordinarily the 
State should keep out, in the present case it would seem that 
only courageous and constructive action on the part of the 
Government can prevent unemployment from dragging out 
for several years more, 

An elaborate programune of public works may look like a 
dangerous departure from traditions of individualism. But 
something must certainly be done, and in the long months and 
perhaps vears that it will probably require for private enter- 
prise so to readjust itself as to bring employment back to 
normal, it ridiculous not to tide over the gap by 
furnishing a substantial fraction of the unemployed with work 
on housing projects, schools, roads and other appropriate 
public improvements. 

There are many public improvements that can be profitably 
undertaken in sections where the industries are not so per- 


seems 


manently depressed as to make emigration the best policy. 
Doubtless they will be carried through in the future, if not 
at present. I take it that no well-informed person thinks 
England will never be able to afford the better houses, better 
roads, and better schools on whose construction the unem- 
ployed could now be appropriately engaged. 

I hope I have not seemed to make too light of the problem. 
We in the United States have done nothing along this line. 
England practically led the way in providing her people with 
a great scheme of insurance, designed primarily to meet the 
major slumps of the ordinary trade evele. Will she again 
take the lead in social reform, this time by adopting a pro- 
gramme of public works which will inevitably accelerate the 
recovery of her industries from the most extraordinary depres- 
Lam, Sir, &c., 

Rosert S. Freip, A.M. 
5322 Gainor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sion of modern history ? 


THE CHURCH ANB EMPIRE SETTLEMENT, 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 

Sm, —On April 23rd last, St. George’s Day, was inaugurated 
in attempt to link up, through the oflices of the Church of 
England, the cause of Empire Settlement with the day 
appointed for commemoration of the national Saint. Some 
explanation of this new movement may interest your readers. 

The chief incentives and the chief obstacles to migration 
within the Empire are, we think, psychological. Fear of 
the unknown, a shrinking from possible isolation in far lands 
among strangers, or in sparsely inhabited * open spaces,” 
militate against many a youth’s longing to launch out for 
himself, and against many a parent’s wish to give his child 
better chances than he himself had. 
made the venture are cowed by 
into regrets or the retracing of their steps. 


Even those who have 
sometimes these bogies 

For these emotional ailments the appropriate remedies are 
also emotional—the namely, of accompanying 
human fellowship ; the discovery of brotherliness and willing- 
hess to help among the dreaded ** strangers.” Now, brotherli- 
hess and human fellowship are not qualities that can be 
demanded from a Government Department. Officials may, 
and many do, possess such qualities ; but qud oflicials they 


promise, 
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the Editor 
are more usually limited to adininistering definite policies, 
along lines laid down by routine 
Yet these qualities these notable stimuli to the venture 


inherent in the life of the Church. Te 
deeply interested in the 
apt and adequate redistribution of the Empire's population 
may rightly appeal, and we have taken the name and day of 
the National Saint as 
the nation. 


of migration —are 


Churchmen, therefore, we who are 


a symbol of our migrants’ claim on 
But they are symbols only, not limitations. Our persistent 
appeal, culminating year by year on the chosen day, is this: 
that in 15,000 parishes of the Mother Country, one Sunday 
at least in the vear—preferably that nearest to St. George's 


Day—shall be used to spread information about the con- 
ditions through which success is attainable by migrants to 


and that each parish, according to its 
powers, shall thereafter support the Council, appointed by 
Church Assembly, for the promotion of Empire Settlement. 
At the time their numbers,” the 10,000 
parishes of Canada and Australia, shall be urged to consider 
the duty of making known and creating openings for would-be 
migrants, and of welcoming befriending who 
arrive to fill them. Success in this appeal means that the 
hesitating venturer into new countries will England 
fearlessly, equipped not only with some knowledge of his 
future surroundings, but also with certainty of employment 
and of a friendly personal welcome; while the friends left 
behind will keeping in touch with 
the absent. 

So, on St. George’s Day last, 
We 


resp mse, 


the Dominions ; 


same * opposite 


and those 


leave 


have a new means of 
the first appeal was made. 
other than encouraged by the 
To intensify it, and make it more than a mere 
aspiration, it was coupled with the foundation of a St. 
Day Settlement Fund—£12,000 to be 
raised this year, for the planting and housing in Canada of 
100 families under the scheme arranged between Lord Lovat 
and the Canadian Government. At present we have just 
under £1,000 in hand; the two first under the 
scheme (from the 300 families waiting) are being despatched 
forthwith. Bishops in Canada and Australia are urging its 
wide support. Individual City 

wishers are making themselves 
migrant family. 
clear : 


have no reason to be 


George's Empire 


families 


firms, parishes, and well- 


responsible for a_ single 


And on the following points we are quite 


The ideal unit for migration is the family; since responsi- 
bility anchors and spurs the parents, while parental pro- 
tection allows the children to assimilate easily the new 
atmosphere. 

Any success achieved by the Church of England along these 
lines will be encouragement for other 


similar enterprises. 


religious bodies in 
The personal touch, as between migrant and helper, is 
all-important. Migrants must be thought of as individuals, 
not as groups, and this is most naturally done by voluntary, 
not by Government, assistants. 
It goes without that we 


saving shall weleome any help 


vour readers may be able to give, whether towards the 
£12,000 or towards spreading knowledge of the appeal, 


which we repeat is continuous, 
point of maximum. stress. 


St. George’s Day being the 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Artucr G. B. 
Intelligence ¢ 
of Empire Settlement. 


West, 

ommittee, Council 

St. Dunstan-in-the-East, 
Idol Lane, 


Great Tower Street, B.C.3. 


DISARMAMENT 

| To the Editor of the Seercrxtror.| 

** No who 
prides himself on common sense will dispute the contention 
that the Direct or Teclinical disarmament—in 
isolation—must lead, as it has done now, to a blind alley.” 
Admitting that that statement is true, it does not follow 
that the Direct or Technical method is useless or that it 
must be given up. 
but it will not 


Sir.—In your issue of May 25th we read, one 


method of 


The Direct method must be employed, 
in isolation 


yield positive success. 
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In war many different means are employed to attain 
success. Direct frontal attack is one, but only one of them. 
Many other forms of attack must be employed at the same 
time. The enemy’s power of resistance must be weakened 
and his means of resisting the frontal attack must be dis- 
persed. His supplies must be cut off, the morale of his people 
weakened, subsidiary operations undertaken. &c., by means 
of which his resistance to the frontal attack will eventually 
yield. It is much the same as regards success in peace. 

The Disarmament Conferences are the frontal attack. 
They will not succeed in isolation, but they must be per- 
sistently continued. Meanwhile we must steadily persevere 
with all the subsidiary and indirect methods of attack, such 
as educating public opinion, promoting international co- 
operation, building up a_ peaceful world mentality, until 
the resistance of the defending forces is so weakened that 
the success of the frontal attack is assured.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. D. ALLEN, 

St. Albans. Rear-Admiral (retired). 

[We are entirely in agreement with our correspondent that 
the technical Disarmament Conferences under the auspices of 
the League must continue, and it was only through lack of 
space that we failed to make this clear. Undoubtedly they 
serve a useful purpose in the mutual education of the statesmen 
and experts who take part in them. But Admiral Allen will 
agree no doubt that the problem is fundamentally a political 
—or, if you like, a psychological—issue, and mistimed or 
feckless conferences have a way of creating more bad blood 
between the nations and so aggravating the main difficulty. 
—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE PRESENCE OF FLOWERS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,— May I, from present experience, emphasize the refreshing 
and enlivening influence of flowers in the daily life of cities so 
eloquently set forth in your article of May 11th ? 

In this * ancient, famous and renowned place,” girt round 
by its Elizabethan wails, its high stone houses densely 
packed and piled up against the ramparts, there would seem 
but little room for any sort of horticulture ; yet passing down 
its cobbled streets, and looking through some dark archway 
into the narrow wynds, suddenly a flash of colour from some 
tiny flower plot, contrived in a corner of the little inner court, 
sends one’s spirits up with a bound, and makes one’s heart 
rejoice. 

The complete surprise, the vivid contrast of these brilliant 
colours set against dark shadows, their gay fragility against 
these ponderous walls, doubtless enhances this effect (even 
deeper contrasts could, alas ! be found in our crowded manu- 
facturing towns). But neyer before have I been so conscious 
of the health-giving. rejuvenating influence of flowers. 

In this week of national mourning for one of our greatest 
men this gift of bright colour has been doubly beneficent. Its 
consolation is strangely associated with the remembrance of 
the beatific smile of a child, in a far northern manse. in the 
summer of 1911, who when asked to give the name of Scot- 
Jand’s Patron Saint. eagerly replied, * Lord Rosebery.” (It 
was the year of his election to the Rectorship of St. Andrew's 


University.) Surely that too is the glimpse of a flower in 
our universal sorrow.- I am, Sir, &c., Ss. M. W. 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 
THE LITTER OF LONDON 


|To the Editor of the Sevcrsxror.] 
Sir, Passing your new oflices in Gower Street, looking so 
fresh in their livery of spring, I noticed beside them a drab 
and dirty street-cleaning van. Right under my nose, and 
your windows, Sir, a dustman (as he is aptly called) was 
playing about with some buckets on an open cart. He thought 
he was removing cinders from your cellar, but in truth he 
was scattering a great part of their contents to the breeze. 
Perhaps half cach bucket went into the cart, to be trundled 
slowly through London and added to one of the refuse heaps 
where feral creatures prowl amid odours of corruption. The 
other half-bucket of dust and débris, caught by the vernal 
air of Gower Street, went swirling away on to doorsteps and 
down areas and into the lungs of passers-by. 
Is the London County Council so bereft of energy and so 


poor in imagination that it cannot see this evil and remedy it ? 
Do our aldermen and councillors need a Dante to lead them 
through the seven hells of Hornchurch ? How long shal! 
we tolerate the archaic idiocy of these open dust-carts ?~ 
I am, Sir, &c., Vira Nuova, 
STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Sprecratror.| 

Sir,—-With regard to the suggestion that Exmoor could he 
turned into a National Park, may I point out that the area in 
which the deer are at present hunted and preserved includes 
far more than what is known as Exmoor ? It extends, roughly 


’ 


from the coast between Minehead and Lynton on the north 
to well beyond South Molton on the south. East and west 
it stretches approximately from Dunster almost to Barnst«ple, 
A separate pack hunts the Quantocks. 

The whole of this country is traversed by public roads. and 


numerous bridle and foot paths over which there are rights of 
way. Also, most of the farmers within and on the edge o! 
area have common rights for sheep and cattle over various 
parts of the moor. 


this 


Circumstances are entirely different in 


America and Canada. where Nature reserves are formed out of 
virgin country. It is obvious, as I stated in my original 
letter, that only a very small portion of the deers present 


+ 


haunts could be enclosed, and this certainly would not si 
the numbers which exist at present. 

The prohibition of stag hunting would mean cither the 
total extermination of the deer or the destruction of al! but a 
few. The former result, lam convinced, would be inevitatle : 
either course would involve far more cruelty than the miain- 
tenance of present conditions. I gather from your corre- 
spondence with Mr. EF. J. Harrison apparently a local resident 

that he is of the same opinion. 

To shoot deer with rifles ina country constantly traversed by 
the inhabitants and covered with stock would be so dangerous 
as to be impossible. A ricochet from one of the stones o 
boulders which are strewn over the moor might go anyw licre. 
even into a deputation of humanitarians present to super ise 
the * humane ™ slaughter of the deer they love and pity. 

One of your correspondents suggests that “ every ania! 
that is hunted knows that it is a case of life and death.” 
Hunted deer will stop and begin to feed, or soil in watcr «1 
mud until hounds are near them. This has been seen in the 
field not once but often. If your correspondent was heing 
hunted, and knew that it was a case of life or death, would he 
sit down and nibble a sandwich or take a mud bath, and then 
wait for his pursuers? And if he would not, then would it 
not be reasonable to believe that he did not know it 
case of life or death, nor was in constant terror ? 

A more useful experiment would be to confine a small party 
of selected humanitarians in a reserve on Exmoor for, say. a 
vear, so that they might learn something of local conditions 
and the nature and habits of the deer. and see how far the 
facts fit in with their amiable but fantastic theories. 1 am, 
Sir, &e., EK. W. Henpy. 

Porlock. 

{We think Mr. Hendy would like to include the Editor of th 
Spectator in his “small party of selected humanitarians ” 
whom he desires to confine in a reserve on Exmoor, only hie is 
too polite to say so. We admit that those of us living far away 
from Devonshire may not be conversant with all thy 
condétions, and we freely recognize the difficulties to be over- 
come. One of these days we will take the opportunity of 
studying the conditions locally although not 
restrictions which Mr. Hendy is reserving for animal-lovers. 
In the meantime we remain of the opinion: (1) That 
hunting should cease ; (2) that it should be possible to provid 
a natural reserve in which a certain number of deer could be 
preserved; and (3) that these could be thinned out when 
necessary by skilled marksmen. Ep. Spectator.| 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.| 
Sir. —Knowing your impartiality on this subject, may I |x 
allowed to give a short reply to Major F. G. B. Lethbridge’s 


Was a 


local 
oe 


under the 


stag 


letter in your issue of the 25th. Major Lethbridge «asserts 
that most animals end up by slaughtering one another. ‘his is 


rather a far-fetched statement, as, apart from the carnivorous 
animals (which are comparatively few in England), the large 
number of animals are herbaceous feeding, and therefore not 
prone to slaughtering their fellows. 
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\s to the stag lolling his tongue wien exhausted by pursuit, 
js a matter of pomoment, the ere 


j it thing is that while hunted 
by. the hounds, there is no doubt of bis suffering creat mental 
enguish, a 


engl part irom the abominable deat! 
when he is at last brought to bay 


meted cut to him, 


jt is a strange mentality that ignores the terrible 


. cruelties 
of the chase and tries to ccounter-balance them by peinting cut 
other likely deaths which inay happen to these noble creatures, 
Is it not within the realms of possibility in this civilized and 
Christian country to use 
fluous animals by 


shooting at 


a means of exterminating the super- 
method, even by skilful 
periods. To hunt a terrified animal, 
sometimes for long hours, with a pack of hounds, is to inflict 


I am, Sir, &c. 


htmane 


some 


certain 


torture upon it. 
MARGARET Martin. 


59 Park Avenue, Mitcham, Surre Y. 

TEMPERANCE REFORM 
[To the Editor of the Serci ATOR. | 
Futuri ~ 


Siz. Does * Prudens really 


He agrees with your suggestion that 


meet your point? 
‘the Trade will always 
ssible 
this as an “ insuperable objection.” 
Control of the drink trade 
“proved that the Trade could be extraordinarily prosperous 
and the nation extraordinarily sober at the same time.” 

I agree on the paradoxical coincidence 
*Prudens Futuri ~~ makes no attempt to investigate or to 
explain), but distrust the deduction. 
that the two coinciding 
related. That assumption is not one 
drink lightly 
and far-spread experience 


try to make as much money as | » but does not regard 
And he gives his reason. 


during the War. he reminds us, 


facts (whose 
The deducticn assumes 
facts are necessarily and rationally 
which students of the 
ccept. It flouts a long 
and leaves a financial mystery 
unexplained. If * Prudens Futuri” will place side by side 
with his statistics of drunkenness and of brewery profits the 
figures of production und c what I 


question can 


nsumption he will sce 
meatli. 

The decline in drunkenness cannot reasonably be considered 
apart from the abrupt and unprecedented, and, for part of 
the period at least, the enforced, decline in the consumption 
of beer and spirits. If this and its causes be taken into 
account, the decline in drunkenness ceases to be 
* extraordinary.” 

~ Prudens Futuri,” like Lord D°Abernon, properly 
attaches great importance to two of the War-time restrictions, 
namely, high taxation and shorter hours, and his argument 
assumes that both of these 
permanently in force. 
will? If politics were 
would continue in force, but 


very 


factors will remain 
What guarantee have we that thev 
foVve red by 


restrictive 


reason, no doubt they 
Governments and Parliaments 
not seldom surrender to clamour, and the Trade to which the 
proposed ** regional monopolies ~ are to be entrusted is (and 
for some vears has been) devoting its resources and strength 
to an insistent demand for the modification of the restrictions 
upon which ~ Prudens Futuri~ 
In the present election it 
demands a condition of electoral support. 


and Lord D’Abernon rely. 
is making acquiescence in its 


This seems to me so natural and inevitable a thing under 
any system of private trading in alcoholic liquors that I do 
not complain. It is the fault of the system rather than 
of the trader: but I find it difficult to support proposals 
under which the evil would be perpetuated and, probably, 
strengthened.—I am, Sir, &c. A. S. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, —Mr. Barwell says that under the Bishop of Liverpool's 
Bill citizens can only exercise their option one way, i.¢., in 
This is not correct. He 
further says that the citizens could probably only vote on 
decreasing the hours in public houses might be 
If by this he means the daily hours of opening and 
closing, he is entirely inaccurate. The Bill contains no such 
proposal.—I am, Sir, &c., Ciceny Witmor. 
Committees to Support Legislation on the Lines of the ~* Oxford” 
Liquor (Popular Control) Bill, 
16 Abbey House, Westminster, SW AA. 


decreasing the number of licences. 


which the 


open, 


[To the Editor of the Srectraror.| 
Sir,—May I trespass once more upon your correspondence 
pages, to reply to the note you published under my last 


letter?) In this you pointed out how tl fal ; 
has declined in Sweden, where a special licensing levislative 
system the ~ Bratt syste is in fore u 
gested that if a similar system were intred {in | lend, 
the same decline would operate he: 

In the Spectalor for December 17th, 1927, it was stated 
that arrests for drunkenness in Sweden had declined froin 
58,909 in 1813 to about 29,900 in 1926. In the sume period 


t 
t 


arrests for drunkenness in England had 
to 67.126 


the * Bratt ~ system. 


a larger proportion than 


[ am, Sir, & 


694 Palace Road, SW, 2. 





{We think the writer of this letter scores a n 
he shows that arrests for drunkenness have d in 
even greater extent in Great Britain. Nevertheless, he stated 
in his previous letter that “ whetherthe drink trade is in privat 


the State.” neither alcoholics noz 
* those who drink as muchas is good forthem, 
their 
had a system of drink control in Great 
to that in Sweden, the habitual 
find it much more difficult to drink to excess, because he 
would then only be able to obtain alcohol in restaurants with 
meals or to drink the prescribed amount of Ii 
own home, and if he was known to be 


hands or in the hands of 
would * reduce 
or increase consumption. We maintain that, if we 
Britain analogous 
would 


force in drunkard 


uor in his 





un habitual drunkard 
spirituous liquor at all. 


to the secend cate ory. 


he would be unable to obtain any 
The same arguments would apply 


Ep. Spectator. | 


ABERDARE QUILTING CLASS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.! 
Sir,- About four months ago you kindly published a let 
from me concerning the formation of a Quilting Class at Aber. 
dare, and as a result £11 5s. 
from readers of the Spectator. 


in donations was forthcoming 
This, together with £25 voted 
by the local committee of your Service Fund, enabled the class 
to be duly established, and it occurs to me that vour readers 
will be interested in a brief report on its progress. 

i would first explain that the expenditure on behalf of the 


class includes the teacher's salary, materials for frames and 
tre-tles (these 


ment Centre), materials for practice quilts, travelling expenses 


having been made at the Juvenile Unempioy- 
for the teacher and some of the pupils, rent of rooms, and the 
provision of tea at the close of the class each day 

Mrs. Jenkins, O.B.Ks Was appointed by the local Service 
Committee to organize the class, and Mrs. Amy Thomas, an 
excellent quilter, who has. carried out a number of orders for 
the Bureau, was selected as the teacher. Ten pupils in needs 
circumstances were enrolled, and since March 22nd they have 
been working in class three hours a day on five days a week. 
Six of them are beginners, while the others are quilters of 
some experience whose work was too rough and coarse for any 
but a very poorly paid local market. 

From the first the class has produced work of a remarkably 
high standard. The first three cot quilts were sent to the 
Bureau, and being considered of saleable standard were sent 
on to the sale-rooms of Country Industries Ltd. (26 Eecleston 
Sireet, London, 5.W. 1). 
single-bed quilt have been received, the latter in particular 


Since then, another cot quilt and 
being of excellent workmanship. Already one order has been 
sent for one or two of the best workers in the class to carry 
out. This is for a square silk cushion top, in which the vers 
best workmanship is required. It is hoped that the practice 
quilts will soon be seld, so that the money may be returned 
to the Class Committee. 

The organizer of the class has been advised to instruct the 
teacher to let the most proficient pupils plan out by themselves 
the designs for the next quilts they make. Up to the present, 
Mrs. Thomas has been responsible for the designs, which have 
included a great variety of the old Wesh patterns and should 
have given the learners a good idea of the method of designing. 

At the conclusion of the course these ten women and girls 
should be equipped with the skill necessary to enable them to 
earn a livelihood in this traditional industry, the public 
interest in which has been revived recently, 
now a wide market for the work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. B. Lirtie, Director. 

Rural Industries Bureau, 29 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


so that there is 
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M.P.S WAGES CENTURIES AGO 

|To the Editor of the Spectra ror.]| 
Sir,—The practice of making payments to Members of the 
House of Commons goes back to the year 1265. In the 
fourteenth century it was provided that four shillings per day 
must be paid to each Knight of a shire and two shillings to the 
burgesses from the towns. If the county member happened, 
however, to be a yeoman, he was paid at the same rate as 
town members and received two shillings daily instead of 
four. These amounts were sometimes varied, according to 
the needs of the Member. 

As the sittings of Parliament lasted only a few days, the 
chief part of these payments was made to cover the travelling 
expenses of Members to and from Westminster, and the writs 
issued at the close of each session mentioned the number of 
days for which each Member was to receive payment. If a 
Member was absent for a few days his wages were reduced 
and his constituents sometimes acknowledged the considera- 
tion of their representative in staying away from Parliament 
by making a present to him for this welcome alleviation of 
their burdens. Such an example is recorded in 1532, in the 
quaint language of the time, as follows :— 

“ Given to Mr. Briggs, one of the burgesses of the parliaments 
towards a bonet, for savyng of the wage that he should have of the 
city, by reason of his being at home from the parliament after 
Easter term.” 

As Members were paid from the moment of setting out from 
the place they represented, or lived in—usually the same 
place—until their return home, they drew their allowance for 
the time spent on their journey at the recognized rate of a 
day’s journey on horseback of twenty miles, unless before 
starting the traveller had agreed to abate a part of his legal 
demand on his constituents. York, it appears, compounded 
with its representatives for twelve days’ allowance instead of 
the twenty, to which they were legally entitled. 

Occasionally towns were exempted from sending represen. 
tatives to Parliament on the score of expense, and Colchester 
was several times excused in the reign of Richard II. * on 
account of the great expense they are at in repairing the walls 
with lime and stone.” 

When it began to be considered an honour to represent a 
constituency, one common way of bribing the electors for 
their votes was for the candidate, if elected, to abate a part 
of his claim, or even to forgo any payment for his 
attendance at Westminster.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

22 Woodlands, N.W.11. A. J. Tuorocoon. 


“CUT THE CACKLE AND GET 
*OSSES” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I think I can enlighten your correspondent * H. M. W.,” 
who asks for the origin of the slogan, ** Cut the cackle and get 
to the ‘osses.” The words were originally ** Cut the dialect and 
come to the ‘osses,” and were a favourite saying of Andrew 
Ducrow, one of the most famous circus-riders of the early 
nineteenth century. 

He was brought up at Astley’s Amphitheatre, near West- 
minster Bridge, where his father was a professional strong man. 
About 1820 the Amphitheatre passed into his hands, and he 
was largely responsible for introducing melodramas into a pro- 
gramme that was mainly equestrian. Besides being a superb 
horseman, he had a genius for production, and he believed 
that in a play the important thing is action, not dialogue. 
Under his stormy management Astley’s attained a high repu- 
tation for melodrama. For playwrights he had small respect ; 
he bought from them the * words * which he was too illiterate 
to provide himself. One of the plays put together by him 
and produced at Astley’s in 1888, “The Dumb Man of Man- 
chester,” was recently revived at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, and a very good play it is. 

But he loved his horses best, and when he was rehearsing 
he was always in a hurry to get on to the equestrian business. 
“Cut the dialect and come to the ‘osses” was his way of 
abbreviating a part which was too full of words. In this way 
he improved the play and got it over. “ Dialect” is Astley 
slang for dialogue. I do not know how or when “ cackle’ 
crept in. Ducrow was born in 1793 and died in 1841, not 
long after his theatre was destroyed by fire. He is buried in 


TO THE 


-arson’s Green Cemetery. Some account of him will be found 
in Barton Baker's History of the London Stage.—I am, Sir. &c,, 
The Hollies, Ross, Herefordshire. W. A. Tuorre, 


A DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.| 
Sir,— Mr. Pennington, in your issue of May 11th, referring 
to a certain evil existing in the south of India, remarks, * a 
religion * (meaning Hinduism) * which not only sanctions, but 
insists on both ~ (italics mine). 

I do not know what justification he has to accuse one of the 
oldest religions in terms which appear to me to be recklessly 
bold. But to him the statement seems so axiomatic that he 
has not deemed it necessary to substantiate such a thoughtless 
charge by any authentic reference. As far as 1 am aware, no 
such evil exists in the northern parts: I repudiate his charge 
most emphatically. It does not do his intelligence much 
credit to be so credulous as to believe that sanction for such 
an evil can be found in Hinduism. Following his way of 
reasoning (as far as it can be inferred from his letter), it would 
be equally logical to state that Christianity sanctions war 
because the Christian nations of Europe practise it. I hope 
he will have the fairness to withdraw this wholesale 
denunciation or offer some good evidence in support of his 
thesis. 

If we were to practise some of the simple virtues instead 
of concerning ourselves with evils in others how much happier 
the world would be !—I am, Sir, &c., A SEEKER, 


MOTHERCRAFTIN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,— Your contributor’s article on the subject of mothercraft 

in the Spectator recently does not quite do justice to the work 

performed at infant welfare centres, generous though his 

remarks are. 

There is at least insufficient ground for the statement that 
mothers do not attend the centres unless their children are ill. 
Certainly at the Hammersmith Infant Welfare Centre, where 
for some time I have helped as a voluntary worker, not only 
do the mothers receive ante-natal instruction, but from the 
first time the newly arrived infant is brought by its mother, 
its progsess is a matter of concern to the doctor and personnel, 
Week by week, a note is made of the weight and general 
condition of the child, and many ailments are thereby warded 
off. 

Moreover, the mother, by regular contact with highly 
trained women, cannot help acquiring sound notions of 
hygiene. Lectures on subjects connected with infant welfare 
are given throughout the year, and the mothers themselves 
may chose the subjects on which they specially wish to be 
enlightened. That such knowledge should be implanted 
earlier in life is doubtless most desirable, but until it can be 
put into actual practice the welfare centres are to be con- 
gratulated upon doing all that is in their power to supplement 
the present lack of hygiene education.—_I am, Sir, &c., 

Epytru M. Bures. 

10 St. George's Court, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


FROM AN AUSTRALIAN READER 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.]} 

Sir,—Allow me to express as an old subscriber my sincere 
appreciation of the very fine Centenary issue of the Spectator. 
The period of the last hundred years covers great political, 
economic, and social changes. The advance of mechanical 
appliances dominating all sides of life from peaceful pursuits 
to devastating wars makes thoughtful men consider whether 
mere mechanism may not overwhelm moral purposes and 
incentives, unless relieved by artistic and literary aims and 
aspirations which form such alluring features in the Spectator 
ever welcome to an Australian out of touch with world-wide 
activities. It was most exhilarating to read the dominant 
declaration that the Spectator still stood for the principles of 
Free Trade. 

Thoughtful Australians are gradually beginning to realize 
that our high tariff is proving a positive hindrance to the 
extension and development of the great natural and real 
sources of productive wealth of Australia, and that any 
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adoption of Protection in Great Britain will bring about 
disastrous results.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Melbourne. I’. T. Hickrorp. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY--JUNE 2. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—May I beg the generous support of your readers for the 
fiftv-seventh annual collection for our hospitals in London 
next Sunday ? The congregations of over 2,000 places of wor- 
ship will join in this effort, but there are many people who 
are prevented, by one cause or another, from taking part, 
and it is to those that I would specially appeal to help to 
maintain London's incomparable hospitals. 

All classes and all creeds benefit from their work, perhaps 
as patients—perhaps from the skill acquired at the hospitals 
by surgeons, doctors, and nurses. It is surely, therefore, the 
duty and privilege of all to help forward the good work. 
New forms of treatment are constantly being discovered— 
many of them very expensive to apply. Let our gifts next 
Sunday enable the hospitals to continue to give the best 
available service. I will gladly receive and acknowledge any 
sums sent to me to be added to the fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KYNASTON Strupp, 
Lord Mayor, President and Treasurer 
Hospital Sunday Fund. 
The Mansion House, London, E.C A. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
PERFORMANCES IN HybrE Park. 

The Léague of Arts has received permission from H.M. 
Office of Works for a series of entertainments, folk songs and 
dancing and “a woodland opera,” to be given in the natural 
amphitheatre north of the Serpentine, near the boat houses. 
These performances * of dance and mime will be given at 
3. p.m. and 7 p.m. each Saturday in June and on July 6th 
and 13th. There is no charge for admission. The League 
relies upon the generosity of the audience in purchasing the 
2s. programmes to cover expenses, which average £50 per 
Saturday. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
League of Arts, 12 Berwick Street, S.W. 1. 

IN BLUNDERLAND. 

I cannot decide whether or not the following reply in an 
examination was the result of * head” work! I had asked 
for a short sketch of the life of Ahab. Answer :—** Ahab 
died.” I think the girl must have passed in mental review 
a sort of blank outline of a king’s career and found no fact 
to insert of which she felt quite sure, until she reached the 
end. And then there was no more to be said! At any rate, 
she was a more promising pupil than the girl who, having 
heard in class that Abraham was a Bedouin Sheikh, solemnly 
wrote down the amazing statement that * Abraham was a 


bellowing sheep ~ !—E,. Oakesnortr, Biggleswade, Beds. 


SEA Birps anp OIL. 

This society is continually receiving reports from all parts 
of the coast of sea birds being covered with oil. The birds, 
being unable to fly, cannot find food and, therefore, are 
doomed to lingering and painful death unless kind-hearted 
people come to their rescue. This unhappy state of things 
will continue until there is a law compelling owners of oil- 
driven ships to fit them with machinery for preventing 
waste oil being discharged into the sea; a Bill with this 
object has already been presented in Parliament on behalf 
of this society. Meanwhile, may I appeal to anyone who sees 
a bird covered with oil to catch it, clean it, and liberate it ? 
If the bird is beyond help it should be killed painlessly at 
once.—E. G. Farrnotme, Captain, Chief Secretary, Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Precious BaNe. 

With regard to the name chosen by Mrs. Webb for her 
masterpiece, the lines from Paradise Lost were on the title 
of the first edition, 1924 (though incorrectly quoted). It is 
much to be regretted that the Traveller's Library edition 
has omitted Milton’s words, as they contain the clue to the 
whole story.-E. A. Gusstins, Hatchetts, Nonington, Dover. 

Tue Passinc Hour. 

Wandering about an old monastery garden near here I 
came on a sundial round which was the following curious 
inscription : ** L*heure qui passe nous blesse celle de la fin 
nous tue.’ Compared with others-—Latin and old English 
many of which are commonplace—this one stands out alone 
and not only commands attention but makes one pause 
and think !—EpMuUND TREVELYAN, Nice. 

Homer or Horace ? 

*C. R.’- may find “interdum dormitat Homerus ~ in 

Marshall's Introduction in The Complete Works of Horace. 


Wishing to save space I preferred this to the longer “ et 
idem indignor quandogue bonus dormitat Homerus ~ in Airs 
Poetica.—¥. K. Freiz, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Whitehaven. 

* * * * 

The Rev. H. H. Creal. of St. Peter's Rectory, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, wishes to thank the generous reader 
who posts him a copy of the Spectator weekly. He asks that 
this new address may be noted. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Spectator, May 30TH, 1829. 
PETTY SESSIONS. 

At the Chelmsford Petty Sessions on Friday. 
put upon their trial on the singular charge of having broken out of 
the poor-house at Great Waltham, and wilfully and maliciously 
supported themselves by their own labour. The prisoners had, 
during the winter, been inmates of the poor-house. - About a week 
since, having obtained employment, they requested permission 
to leave the house. This was refused, and they in consequence 
absconded. Such an offence was not to be overlooked; and 
the constable accordingly apprehended them at their work ; 
“for,” said the overseer, “we have supported them six months 
for their pleasure, and we will support therm the other six months 
for our own. If we allowed paupers to leave the house in summer, 
we should be deluged with them in winter.” The Chairman said 
this was rather a novel doctrine : and as he was not aware of any 
law to prevent a man’s working, the prisoners were discharged. 


four men were 


TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance is not a republican virtue. It appears from the 
Ne Th York Commercial Advertiser, that drunkenness had become 
80 prevalent in the United States. that a dread began to be enter- 
tained that the whole nation would be contatninated. 
for the purpose of producing temperance were formed in every 
part of the Union, and these Associations adopted very decided 
measures to arrest the progress of the evil. 


Associations 


Tre Use oF PROVINCIALISMS. 


Many of our tale-writers have been seduced into the use of 
provincialisms from observing the splendid success of Sir Walter 
Scott, which has not been least marked in those novels where 
he has introduced Scotch phraseology and Scotch words with 
rather an unsparing hand. Had they considered the mattet 
attentively. they would have discovered that the Scotch of the 
books is, in reality. a common dialect which is spoken all over 
Scotland, and is used indifferently by high and low, by learned 
and unlearned—that it is the language of the childhood and youth 
of all, and of the manhood of the great majority without regard to 
station or rank. There are Scotch provincialisms. and Scotch 
vulgarisms, as well as English: but in these Sir Walter deals not. 
There is another fact connected with Lowland Scotch—it is (at 
least nine-tenths of it) the pure old unadulterated Saxon of the 
Edwards and Harries of England. It is not a corrupt dialect 
of English, but springs fresh and sparkling from “the well unde- 
filed,”’ whence all the strength and beauty of the English language 
are drawn. There are circumstances besides which give it dignity : 
it is seldom heard by English ears unless from men in the middle 
or higher ranks of life. Scotch labourers may travel south, but 
they seldom travel south to labour. 


Poetry 
But What is That? 


Tue weeds are rank, 
The grass uncut, 
The vines swing wild, 
The door is shut ; 


The clock has stopped, 
Stark is the bed, 
The fire's out, 
My love is dead — 


But what is that ? 
In here! Out there! 
Was that the wind 
Along the stair ? 


Was that a hand 

That stirred the curtain ? 
Was that a laugh ? 

Tam not ceriain— 
Love! Are you there ? 

Or is it only 
That Tam mad 

As well as lonely ? 


Evizapetu Houwister Frost, 
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Some Books 


DvurinG the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been : 

Ficrion.—All Quiet on the Western Front, by K. M. Re- 
marque ; Doctor Artz, by Robert Hichens ; Dark Hester, by 
A. D. Sedgwick; No Love, by David Garnett; Roon, by 
Herbert Asquith; The Boroughmonger, by R. 1. Mottram ; 
Women Are Like That, by K. M. Delafield; Mr. Mulliner 
Speaking, by P. G. Wodehouse. 

Non-Ficrion.—Field-Marshal Earl Haig, by John Char- 
teris ; Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley, 1864-1876, edited 
by the Dean of Windsor ; Auld Acquaintance, by Marquis of 
Huntley ; Behind the Scenes of Espionage, by Winifred 
Ludecke ; The Speeches of Lord Birkenhead; Saints and 
Scholars, by Stephen Gwynn ; Romanesque France, by V. R. 
Markham. 

* * » * 

Mr. Isaac Goldberg describes his Gilbert und Sullivan 
(Murray, 21s.) as “The * Compleat’ Savoyard.” In aim, 
and to a good degree in accomplishment, this book of generous 
proportions is even more than the sub-title claims for it. 
Much has been written about cach of the illustrious partners 
separately, and still more about them in collaboration. But 
this volume is probably the first to present full-length portraits 
of Gilbert and Sullivan both individually and together. Mr. 
Goldberg adds little to our knowledge ; but, by showing us 
the two men as they were before and after the partnership, 
he certainly enables us to see the partnership itself in better 
perspective. While in no way minimizing the divine accident 
that brought them together, Mr. Goldberg maintains that the 
collaborators were never, “in the noble sense of the word,” 
close friends, and that their artistic unity, though it reached 
to the core of their respective personalities, was rooted even 
more deeply in diversity of temperament than most critics 
have recognized. They inhabited different worlds, and the 
Savoy operettas were not so much the merging of those two 
worlds as “the common sector of two overlapping circles.” 
Mr. Goldberg writes picturesquely and breezily. Sometimes, 
indeed, his desire for smartness oversteps itself, and his 
passion for crystallizing a judgment in an epigram occasionally 
deflects what is, on the whole, a penetrating and well-balanced 
critical taste. 

* a * 4: 

In the Story of San Michele (Murray, 16s.) Dr. Axel Munthe 
sets out to describe how he fulfilled a vow, made as a student, 
to possess the ruined chapel of San Michele and the garden 
where once had stood the imperial villa of the emperor 
Tiberius on the island of Capri. If the story reveals more of 
Dr. Munthe than of San Michele we are at least warned in the 
preface, “It is not about San Michele and your precious 
marble fragments from the villa of Tiberius you have been 
writing the whole time, it is only some fragments of clay from 
your own broken life that you have brought to light.’ The 
book is more than a memoir or an autobiography, in fact the 
neat rounding off of some of the episodes smacks suspiciously 
of fiction. But the result is excellent and makes most enter- 
taining reading, in spite of a rather tiresome thread of fantasy 
running through the narrative. There is no lack of varicty. 
Dr. Munthe writes about Lapp folk-lore with the same assur- 
ance as he does of the epidemic of cholera in Naples. Dr. 
Munthe is a passionate lover of animals and birds, and through 
his efforts a bird sanctuary has been established on Capri 
where hitherto thousands of migratory birds had been netted 
and slaughtered. In an author's note it is announced that 
the profits on the sale of this book will be handed to the 
Naples Society for the Protection of Animals. 


* & % % 

Tt scems that small girls have always been noted for 
worldliness, vainglory, chattering, pertness, and love of 
personal adornment; and, in consequence, education has 
been mainly directed towards removing these vices, or at least 
rendering them less noticeable. At the same time, good 
educators, who took a more positive view of their function, 
have always existed; sometimes, indeed, in ‘those very 
persons who frowned at the original sinfulness of their charges. 
Miss Dorothy Gardiner’s study of women’s education through 
twelve centuries, English Girlhood At School (Oxford University 
Press, 18s.) is an admirably executed piece of work. The 


of the Week 


only complaint might be against its exhaustive thoroughness ; 
for, sometimes, in the wealth of citation, we lose sight of the 
broader, more inclusive movements. One particularly inte- 
resting section is on * The Tudor Paragons.” Castiglione, 


who drew the portrait of the ideal Cavalier which had so much 


influence amongst Elizabethan men, gave also an account of 


the perfect gentlewoman which was no less admired and 
imitated. The severe characteristics of the Reformation era 
were modified and lightened. The new paragon was * a sight 
in letters, in musike, in drawinge, or peincting, and skilfull in 
daunsinge and in devising sportes and pastimes.” leven she, 
however, had to pay attention to her modesty : if she dances 
or plays she * ought to be brought to it with suffring hersclt 
somewhat to be prayed and with a certain basfulnes that may 
declare the noble shamefastnes that is contrarye to headinesss 
In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries we have a more 
cheerful outlook. ‘The whole stands out in impressive 
relief,” writes Miss Gardiner, ‘* when it is viewed against the 
background of history, the long struggle, the disability, the 
hope deferred.” 
* * * * 

It is not often that we have the pleasure of reading such 
sober and enlightening criticism as Mr. J. A. Chapman gives 
us in his Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth and Others (Oxtord 
University Press, 6s.). Their distinguishing trait is’ their 
honesty in judgment. Mr. Chapman, in his first paper (on 
Francis Thompson's all-too-famous essay on Shelley), points 
out very clearly the difference between “ play-acting ” in 
criticism—over-enthusiasm induced for the sake of eifect 
und the penetrating light of a disciplined appreciation. Is 
there not something of a gesture, however, in his own 
assertion, ** The men to whom Shelley’s poetry appeals more 
than Keats’s does ... are men without understanding of 
the highest poetry? It would be possible to dispute 
Mr. Chapman’s critical principles ; but it is a noteworthy 
and rare discovery to find a critic who has principles and 
applies them with steadfastness. Mr. Chapman includes in 
his volumes criticisms of Coleridge, Walt Whitman, Richard 
Middleton and Kdward Thompson ; and two discerning essays 
on “The Greatest Poetry ~ and ~ The Future of English 
Poetry.” 

%* * 

Mr. C. S. Forester’s The Voyage of the * Annie Marble” 
(Lane, 8s. 6d.) points the way to a delightful and cheap holiday. 
This is the way the author and his wife got it: by motor- 
dinghy from Rouen up the Seine to St. Mammeés ; by canal 
to Orleans and thence down the Loire to Nantes. Total cost 
over cleven weeks for two (and sometimes three) persons, 
£56 7s. 6d.; the boat and camping-gear (realizable on) 
£99 10s. The author agrees with another and an earlicr 
traveller through France, Arthur Young, in singing thie 
praises of the lower Seine,” whose beauty surpasses all the 
storied beauties of Cliveden Reach and Marlow.” And then 
there are the casiled delights of the Loire, ** the loveliest river 
in Kurope.” But the intending voyager is warned against 
the upper Loire, which, as has been said by another, * rolls 
shingles thro’ vales instead of water.’ The book is written 
in gay light-hearted vein, and is in addition an eminently 
practical guide to the famous chateau country from an 
entirely new aspect. 


a “: 


* + * 


(° More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge Compe- 
iition” will be found on pages 873 and 874.) 


The Competition 


Tus Kditor offers a prize of five guineas for the paragraph of 
not more than a hundred and fifty words, on any subject 
in which is hidden the largest number of names of recognized 
motor car makes. As an example of what is required, we 
quote the following sentences :—‘* Once in a house on 4@ 
hill, many miles from a town, lived our hero, Vernon.’ ‘The 
names of motor cars must, as far as possible, be spelt accur- 
ately, and should be clearly underlined. The paragraph must 
make intelligent reading. The Competition will close on 
Vriday, June 7th. 
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Types of Holiness 


By Henr 


L’Abbé Tempéte: Armand de Rancé. 
(Hachette. 20 frs.) 

The Secret of the Curé d’Ars. By Henri Gheéon. 
Sheed. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

John Wesley. By Arnold Lunn. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Pius X. By René Bazin. 


sgremond., 


hy F. A. 


Trans. 


(Sands and Co. is.) 


Ir is, perhaps, in studying religious genius in relation to its 
historical surroundings that we receive our clearest impressions 
ofa mysterious directive agency at work within human affairs, 
Saints, and those vigorous spiritual teachers and reformers who 
yet fall short of the serene heights of holiness, seem always to 
appear because they are required to fill a certain place : 
against all odds — often enough against their own preferences 
they somehow reach that place. 


and 


Thus did a peasant’s son. too 
dull to pass the simplest examinations, become the inspired 
director of thousands of souls. Thus * an ascetic High Church 
don” took the world for his parish: and founded, without 
intending to, the greatest of dissenting sects. Thus the child 
North Italian village the 
most saintly of modern popes. Often his very excesses and 
peculiarities provide the special material out of which the 
spiritual genius makes his success, reminding us that holiness 
is not a sort of 


of a poor dressmaker in a became 


whitewash, but an extra dower of vitality, 
which can turn to its own account the most unlikely qualities 
of man. Wesley, says Mr. Lunn in his vivid and interesting 
biographical sketch, was “a genuine eccentric ” 
duplicate in ecclesiastical history.” 
the @Ars: in whom utter 
simplicity and amazing spiritual transcendence are strangely 
combined with abnormal psychic powers. Again, in that 
spiritual Zoo of seventeenth century France. which the Abbé 
Bremond has made peculiarly his own, we find characters of 
every size and kind of strangeness. from the most gentle to the 
most violent, and emerging from every level of society from 
the humblest to the most highly cultured ; each making. by 
means of his peculiar power and temper. his unique contri. 
bution to the up-building of the supernatural life. 


who “ has no 
The same might be said 


in even stronger terms of Cur 


Among the resulting contrasts. few are more absolute, 
arresting — or the 
than that = which 
Bremond’s new monograph : 
temperament 
scholar, and 


hore 
instructive 
interest of MM. 
the opposition of ideals and of 
between Mabillon, the saintly Benedictine 
De Rancé, the tempestuous reformer of La 
Trappe. With an ironic wit which veils a profound earnestness, 
and that insight which belongs to a historian who is a phil- 
osopher too, the Abbé tells the astonishing story of De 
Rance: the child of a religious order so corrupt, that before 
he was twelve years old he was titular Abbot of four mon- 
asteries, drawing from them a huge income for his private 
use— whose relations Madame 
least open to and 
uncompromising of monastic reformers. 


for student of religion 


chief 


more 
provides a 


with de Montbazon are at 
vet the most 

True. as M. Bremond 
reminds us, De Rancé feil short of the full measure of holiness : 


since * 


suspicion who became 


* God is not in the storm.” But the fury of asceticism 
in which he undertook to restore La Trappe to the primitive 
ideals of Clairvaux, the which felt’ for 
Mabillon’s wise and genial encouragement of secular studies 
at Saint-Maur, are extreme 


genuine horror he 


instances of a Puritanic fervour 


which recurs in 


saintly temperaments of many different 
tvpes. The Curé <Ars, forbidding all flowers to the little 


girls at his orphanage in the interests of their souls, Wesley 
founding a school where there was no provision for holidays, 
and arranging that anv children of his own marriage should 
be consigned to this inhuman baby farm, manifest the same 


spirit. Yet this other-worldly rigourism does not exclude a 
deep tenderness of feeling. De Rancé was the most 
syinpathetic of fathers to his monks. Wesley, severe to his 


disciples, could vet preach the very English doctrine that 
animals had their place in the plan of salvation, and would 
for 


the Curé d°Ars, the secret of his power is summed up by M. 


enjoy in heaven “a state of exalted happiness.” As 


Gheéon in a beautiful passage : 





‘What was most wonderful was that neither weariness. nor 
iIness, nor ave made the slightest alteration in the miraculous 
evenness ot his temper. He came out of the confessional overborne 
by the weight of hurnan sin: he came down from the pulpit, 
his face streaming with tears, his fram shaken with the force 
of his entreaties: to mingle with the throng, daily Jaryver and 
more pressing, Which bore in upon him from all sides, in the street 
in the sacristy, in the nave of the church; and crowded, jostled, 
pulled this way and that. he never for an instant lost his smile, 
his gentleness, the perfection of his court In thi ut have the 
verv heart of his sanctity: unvielding om matters of principle, 
unwearied in his love for men: pitiless to himself, full of gentler 


and reverence to his neighbour. 


Nevertheless. in the the this 
perfection of charity was consistent with a remarkably shrewd 


A lady 


Cure. as in so many of saints. 


judgment of character, and an alert and ready wit. 


of rank asked him for relies. He answered * Let her make 
some herself!" And to another candidate for personal 
attention. who wanted to know “how to go to God,” he 
merely replied, “ Quite straight——like a cannon ball.” 


Perhaps this last epigram) comes as near as may be to 
defining the inner secret of all sanctity. 
the ways in which it is expressed, it always manifests a certain 


However various 


intrepid directness, a single-minded concentration upon 
God; which confers a superhuman staying-power. The 
saint may not abound in’ pious observations and = special 


devotions, or otherwise fulfil the expectations of the world. 
But all 


that he says and does has one intention and points one way 


Ile may or may not do or bear abnormal things. 


and perhaps because of this absence of conflicting interests 
he has a power of endurance, a capacity for work, unknown 
De Rancé eliminated from his life all allevia- 
tions, and many things we suppose to be and 
flourished none The Curé dArs, at the height of 
his career, existed on a minimum of food and sleep, and 
often spent sixteen to twenty hours a day in the Confessional. 
Wesley, requiring his ministers to avoid * intemperance in 
and be ready to preach at 5 a.m., was only asking 
Intensive 


to other men. 
necessities : 


the less. 


sleep ~ 
others to live as he did till over eighty years of age. 
study. ceaseless work, and self-oblivious devotion to duty, 
took Giuseppe Sarto all the way from the village school to the 
Vatican ; and thence to the tomb in St. Peter's which has 
already shrine. Such not 
nourished by “ spiritual feclings,” but by the strong mixed 
diet of “ love, suffering, and werk ~ 


become a carecrs as these are 


which brings the soul's 


vrowth to its term in God. KEvetyn UNbrerRuinn. 


The Empire and its History 


The Splendid Adventure. By the Right Hon. W. M. 
(Ernest Benn. 21s.) 
The Australian Imperial Force in France, 1916. By ©. bk. W. 
Bean. (Svdney Angus and Robertson. 21s.) 
Empire to Commonwealth. By Walter Phelps Hall. (Cape. 15s.) 
The British Empire Since 1783. By A. P. Newton and J. Ewing. 
(Methuen. 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
Old Empire to 1783. Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
and EF, A, (Cambridge University 
Tur British Empire is the greatest fact in modern history, and 
it is significant and encouraging that interest in its fortunes 
continues to increase and good books about its history and 
problems to multiply. Of those just published the spirited, 
vigorous and candid volume by Mr. Hughes, who was Prime 
Minister of the Australian Commonwealth, deserves special 


Hughes. 


ds. ) 
Vol. IT.) The 
A. P. Newton 


Benians,. Press. 35s.) 


commendation, for no man has rendered greater service to the 
society of free nations which we call the British Empire, and 
no man is a more ardent believer in its future progress and its 
power for good in the world. He begins by recalling the early 
Imperial Conferences, and passes on to give his experiences as 
the Australian member of the Imperial Cabinet in 1917 and of 
the War Cabinet in 1918-19. Mr. Ilughes, as is well known, 
was profoundly dissatisfied with the conduct of the War and 
with the handling of the peace negotiations, and his outspoken 
comments on the Chanak crisis of 1922 are particularly severe. 
But the important chapters are those in which he discusses 
inter-Empire relations, with special reference to foreign policy, 
defence, migration and trade. Mr. Hughes holds strong views, 
and expresses them clearly. We do not share his distrust of 
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America nor his grave concern about our own industrial and 
commercial future. Nevertheless, his plea for closer union 
hetween the MotherCountry and the Dominions, for a more 
strenuous policy of assisted migration, for fuller co-operation 
in defence, deserves very serious attention. Mr. Hughes is a 
realist— perhaps he despises unduly the idealists-—but his 
faith in the Empire is unbounded and his plain speaking will 
do good. 

That Australia has a right to share in the guiding of Empire 
policy none who recalls her part in the War could doubt. 
What the great Australian Imperial Force did in France in 
1916 is described in clear and accurate detail for the first time 
by Mr. Bean, in the third volume of the Australian official War 
history. Mr. Bean, unlike our oflicial historian, has had no 
Army Council or Foreign Office to consider, and his narrative 
abounds in shrewd and pungent comment, especially on the 
conduct of the Battle of the Somme. We may illustrate the 
scale of the narrative by mentioning that 150 pages are 
devoted to the operations at Poziéres and the capture of that 
village in the second half of July, 1916, by the Ist Division 
one of the famous episodes in that terrible campaign. In 
seven weeks the Australians had 28,000 casualties in four 
divisions——as heavy a loss on the average asthe British divisions 
suffered. Mr. Bean's account is well supplied with maps 
large and small and photographs and, like his other volumes, 
isa really valuable contribution to the history of the War. 

A friendly and instructed American view of the recent 
development of the Empire is given by Mr. W. P. Hall, of 
Princeton, in his Empire to Commonwealth. He surveys the 
events of the past generation from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's 
discovery, as one may call it, of the importance of the colonies, 
and stresses the Constitutional aspects of the question. He 
writes cautiously about Ireland, India, Egypt and other 
controversial matters. As to the future, he is hopeful: 

“ As he (the historian) reviews the empires which have come 
and gone within recorded time, none seems to him to surpass that 
of Britain’s for tempered compromise, political sagacity. . The 
standards which they set were not ideal ; over certain great stretches 
of the earth’s surface they did not guarantee absolute justice or 
even tolerant liberty ; but by comparison, contemporary or historical, 
they are the best thus far achieved.” 

Another survey of modern Imperial history, which is 
planned on broader lines, but is exceptionally accurate and 
trustworthy, has been produced by Professor A. P. Newton, 
of London University, and Professor Ewing, of Grahamstown. 
Their account of the rise and progress of the Dominions and 
Colonies from 1783 is excellent. We would especially 
commend the chapter on ** Great Britain and the Dominions ” 
and that on “ The Unity of the Empire,” which compresses 
into a few pages a great amount of useful information. The 
authors remind us that Imperial unity is promoted not 
merely by occasional conferences of Premiers, but, rather, by 
co-operation in trade, migration, scientific research and so 
forth. The book is well printed and admirably illustrated, 
and vet is sold at the extremely low price of five shillings. It 
Yught to be in every home and every school library. 

Lastly, we must pay brief tribute to the first volume of a 
very great work, the Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
It is to consist of eight substantial volumes to which historians 
all over the Empire will contribute. If the very high standard 
set in the first volume is maintained, the new work should 
be the most successful of all the Cambridge co-operative 
histories. It is well planned and well written; many of the 
less familiar themes are treated in detail—such as the 
Restoration Acts of Trade (by Professor Andrews, of Yale) 
and the old Colonial system under the Georges (by Professor 
Rees)—and_ the better-known episodes are freshly handied, 
such as the trade (by Dr. Eveline Martin), the 
Constitutional dispute with the Colonies under George HIE. 
(by Mr. Cecil Headlam) and the war of 1776-83 (by Mr. C. T. 
Atkinson). The quarrel that lost us the old Colonies becomes 
more intelligible when it is taken as a chapter in this long, 
complex and absorbing history of nearly a thousand pages. 
There were rights and wrongs on both sides, and to abuse 
George III. or Lord North or George Grenville is not to 
explain the affair. We can warmly commend this scholarly 
volume. It is, we believe, a definite sign that the study of 
I:mpire history, so long unduly neglected, is now becoming 
popular ; its importance for the understanding of Dominion 
and Colonial problems of to-day need not be stressed, 
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Day by Day with Gibbon 


Edited by D. M. Low. 


Gibbon's Journal. (Chatto and Windus, 
l7s. Gd.) 

Uvon his twenty-fifth birthday Gibbon, having “~ rambled 

about ” all the morning, took occasion to look a little into 

himself and consider impartially his good and bad qualities : ~ 

“It appeared to me upon this enquiry that my character was 
Virtuous, incapable of a base action and formed for generous Ones ; 
but that it was proud, violent and disagreeable in society. These 
qualities I must endeavour to cultivate, extirpate, or restrain, 
according to their different tendency. Wit L have none. My imagina. 
tion is rather strong than pleasing. My memory both capacious 
and retentive. The shining qualities of my understanding are 
extensiveness and penetration, but Lo want both quickness and 
exactness. As to my situation in life though L may sometimes 
repine at it, it perhaps is the best adapted to my character. [ 
ean command all the conveniences of life and L can command too 
that independence (that first earthly blessing) which is hardly to bo 
met with in a higher or lower fortune. When I talk of my situation 
{ must exclude that temporary one of being in the Militia. ‘Tho’ 
{ go thro’ it with spirit and application it is both unfit for and 
unworthy of me.” 

This is one of the most interesting paragraphs in Gibbons 
Journal, the English portion of which is now printed in a com- 
plete and accurate text for the first time. 

It is precisely with this “temporary situation ~ that the 
Journal deals. Taken in conjunction with Mr. Low’s charming 
introduction and the love-letters (or may we say like-letters 7) 
which passed between Gibbon and Mile. Curchod, published as 
an appendix, the book enables us to get a * close up ~ of the 
great man, which if necessarily a little out of proportion, is 
intensely vivid and memorable, if only moderately attractive. 

Gibbon and his would-be fashionable father both got com- 
missions in the South Hampshire regiment of the newly 
organized Militia because it was at the moment * the thing ” 
for country gentlemen to do. They did not know in what 
trouble they were involving themselves. When in a few 
months’ time the regiment was called on for service, it was 
“toolate to retreat and too soonto retire.” They were dragged 
* my father from his farm and myself from my books, and con- 
demned for two years and a half to a wandering life of military 
servitude.” The servitude, however, was not very exacting, 
The wanderings were not very far afield. [t is true that * the 
exercises of the field and the bottle ” did often part the young 
scholar by absence, or by headache, from his books, yet he 
still spent a good deal of time at home, at Beriton, and his 
alcoholic excesses were not such as to interfere very seriously 
with his study. His duties bored him, but he seems to have 
fulfilled them well, not least among them those which might 
be called social. He did not like physical activity and he did 
not relish being thrown into a wider circle of rustic squires 
and hard-drinking semi-soldiers than must, apart from the 
Militia, have been his lot at home. The glimpses of South 
Hampshire rural life which light up his Journal will however 
delight the reader. To take a few instances at random: he 
finds himself at Southampton and dines with the Crops. 
* Crop is an honest fellow in the Tory sense of the word ; he 
drinks hard, rails against all ministers and keeps alive the 
small remains of Jacobitism at Southampton.” Again; 
* Captain Perkins dined with us to-day and led us into an 
intemperance we had not known time past.” 
Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckinghamshire Militia, with whom 
he dines a few days later, is of a slightly different type. ~ I 
scarecly ever met with a better companion ; he has ines- 
haustible spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a great deal 
of knowledge ; but a thorough profligate in principle, as in 
practice, his life stained with every vice and his conversation 
full of blasphemy.” 


for some 


His slightly wounded heart, notwithstanding Gibbon, is not 
without interest in the young women to whom his good step- 
mother delights to introduce him. ‘“ Miss Fanny Pagi 
specially engages his attention. On one occasion he tells us 
he “ sacrificed the morning rather through curiosity than any 
other motive ” to Miss Fanny's company, and found her * very 
chearful and chatty but discovers little understanding and less 
improvement.” “ She has been talked of for me, but tho’ 
she will have a noble fortune I must have a wife I can speak 
to.” Perhaps in this * sacrificed ” morning the obedient son 
“sighed towards Lausanne * where we know from the Aufobio- 
graphy: La Société du Printemps,” consisting of * fifteen or 
twenty young unmarried ladies of genteel though not the first 
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families,” met constantly at each other's houses and with a 
crowd of young men read, acted, and sang together according 
to “ the innocent simplicity of Swiss manners.” 

We must not give the impression that gossip makes up the 
greater part of the Journal, though we venture to think that 
gossip is by far the best part of it. The great man, as yet un- 
conscious of his destiny, describes in detail the cradual creation 
of the historian within his soul 
industry, the breadth and depth of his studies. 


confides his incredible 
We hear of 


Jaborious days, spent between reading and soldicring, in the 


ond 


untiring pursuit of duty and knowledge. Even in this some- 
what dry portion of the book we come across some striking 
His reflection 


Mottesville’s Anne of Austria is a case 


Mademoiselle de 
Krom the 


reading 
in point. 
memoir writers who deal with the minority of Louis NIV. he 


passages. after 


draws the following conclusion : 


French nation, neither sowered by religion 
with and 


“The character of the 


nor constrained by slay ry, appears freedom boldness, 


brave and inconstant, obsequious to the ladies, treating the greatest 
events with a eareless yvaietv, running into civil wars without 
principle and supporting them without rancour or crue liv. None 
of these wars ever were founded on any settled plan of liberty. 
The princes and the Noblesse made it only in hopes of ot taining 
(as they commonly did) advantageou onditions in the treaty of 
pea e.” - 
One effect of Mr Low’s book will be to send eve ry reader 


back to the Autobiography. They will therefore owe to the 


editor of the Journal double thanks for a double pleasure, 


The Bear and the Lion 


Documents on the Origins of the War. Vol. iV. 


Oflice, }2s, ¢ 


British 


(Stationery 


Tin: 550th of the 550 despatches included in this fourth volume 


of the Foreign Office doctunents which Dr. Gooch and Dr. 
Temperley are editing contains one passage that reads 
ominously in the light of events. “ Ten years hence,” writes 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir Arthur Nicolson, then British 


Ambassador at St. Petersburg, “a combination of Britain, 
Russia, and France may be able to dominate Near Eastern 
policy.” ‘the date of that prediction was February 2 4tth, 
1908. ‘Fen years from that day the war into which questions 
of Far Kastern policy had plunged Kurope was working to 
its final climax, but the combination to which the British 
Foreign Minister had looked forward had already broken 
down, for a Bolshevized Russia was at that moment in 
process of making peace with the enemy at Brest-Litovsk. 


Nevertheless the combination had taken shape. It had 
played its part the War. It had played 
its part in the field in the earlier stages of war. And here, 
digging down into the Foreign Office 
reveal it, Dr. Gooch and Dr. 'Temperley disclose the genesis 
of what they term the Anglo-Russian Rapprochement, following 
chronologically and completing politically the Anglo-French 
Entente. The third element in the the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, but it is to be noted that the terms 
of this were Great Britain when the Anglo- 
Russian understanding was reached, and they apparently 
remained so till the actual outbreak of war in 1914, 

There is not much that is actually new in the present collee- 
tion of papers. It begins with the Dogger Bank incident 
of 1904, which for a moment brought this country much 
nearer to war with Russia than this generation commonly 
realizes, it refers back to the first approach to an understanding 
resulting from conversations between Lord Lansdowne and 
the Russian Ambassador in London, Count Benckendorff, 
at the end of 1903, and it outlines the resumption of the con- 
versations after the interruption due to the Russo-Japanese 
War, and it treats in detail of the slow elaboration under 
Sir Edward Grey of the Anglo-Russian Convention of August 
3ist, 1907, after Jong negotiations centring primarily round 
the questions of Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet. 

Concurrently with this process, or rather during the interval 
of its interruption by the Russo-Japanese War, the revised 
version of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was being worked out. 
Two points of interest regarding that emerge. One was 
Lord Lansdowne’s strong desire to secure Japanese military 
assistance in India in case of need, despite the fact that the 
General Staff attached no importance to such co-operation. 
The other was the fact that the treaty was actually signed 


in’ precipitating 
history as records 
coalescence 


was 


unknown to 


while the Russo-Japanese peace negotiations were still in 
process. Fortunately those negotiations were successful 
a few days later, and the Anglo-Japanese treaty was kept 
secret till that happened. if by any chance the war had 


flared up afresh Great Britain’s apparent partisanship would 
have provoked such indignation in Russia as to bane the 
door on al! idea of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement. 

Any such collection of diplomatic documents as this must 
of necessity be rich in’ personal sidelichts. Among those 
figuring here may be mentioned a singularly warm letter of 
congratulation from King Edward to Sir Arthur Nicolson on 
the part the latter had plaved in carrying through the Russian 
treaty; a characteristically stately of the place of 
Persia in British Imperial politics from the pen of Lord Curzon, 


review 
then Viceroy ; occasional brief and pithy comments in short 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman: and one 
from Sir Ceeil Minister at 
Teheran, who observed that he had received a copy of a 
draft but that “it is 


from, the 


minutes by Sir 
caustic despatch Spring-Rice, 
relative to Persia clear 


convention : 
communication that my 


date and 
opinion on this proposed arrangement is 
desired.” After which the Minister proceeds to unfold his 
opinion, which is critical in the extreme, at much length. 


manner of the 


neither invited nor 


As a whole these particular documents tell a clear tale. 


Through the fateful last decade of the nineteenth century, 


and—as though 


when the Powers of Europe were gradually. 
victims of some vague inevitability. taking position for the 
great ultimate struggle, France was anxiously and ceaselessly 
fostermg the Anglo-Russian rapprochement, while Germany 
continuous disquict, 


the three 


an accomplished fact. not as 


was Viewing it with an annious and a 
By the end of 1907 the 
Britain. Krance, Russia, 
a formal tripartite arrangement, but as three separate dual 
understandings. To that title of ‘Triple 
Entente could be applied justly cnough, thenceforward 
the tacit hostility between Triple Alliance and Triple Intente 
time, if 


combination of Powers, 


was 


association the 
and 


hardened steadily to its fatal climax. At the sani 
the papers in the present volume show anything at all it is 
that the | 


he Anglo- 
Russian Rapprochement were completely guiltless of hostile 
disagreements 


British diplomatists who engineered t 


between the two countries concerned, and 


therein they completely succeeded. 


Amazing Insects 


Insect Singers. By J. G. Myers. (Routledge. 21 

British Insect Life. By Edward Step. New Edition. (Wer 
Laurie. POs.) 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps (1882). By Sir Jolin Lubbe Lord 
Avebury). New edition with notes by J. CG. Myers. IX in, 
Paul. 0s. Gd.) 


Or these volumes we have no hesitation in recommending to 
the general reader only the old favourite: the late Lord 
Avebury’s fascinating record (which has already run through 
seventeen editions) of the experiments he carried out in the 
of his multifarious duties. Dr. Myers, 
is an ideal editor, and his annotations bring 


midst with his vast 
range of reading, 
the experiments of Lubbock up to date, so that of this new 
edition we ean say with confidence that there is no better book 
for the beginner in the study of insect life. It prepares him 
for the works of Wheeler, Forel and Donnisthorpe if he wishes 
to go further: if he does not, it will tell him many true and 
marvellous things in a simple way. 

In his own book, however, Znusect Singers, Dr. Myers, al- 
though he has made an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of science, has unfortunately failed to render his text 
attractive to * the-man-in-the-field “—the man or woman, we 
mean, who turns quickly to Sir William Beach ‘Thomas's page 
in the Spectator, but does not want to shoulder too heavy a 
load of detail and Latin names. Had Dr. Myers been writing 
solely for scientists no fault or flaw could be found in his work, 
There is much patient research here published for the first time 
(in part=ular Mrs. Myers’ chapter on the musie of cicadas) 
amount of information gathered from all 
climes and ages ; but this does not of itself inake a book to be 
read for pleasure. Not that pleasure is not in it; a creature 
that has the most complicated sound-producing apparatus 
in the animal kingdom, and whose courtship and mating is in 
some mysterious way bound up with music, cannot fail to be 
We like, too, the mass of curious information 


and an immense 


interesting. 
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that has been unearthed—items such as that the ancients 
considered cicadas a specific for gall stones when powdered 
and mixed with hypocras and the blood of a he-goat. But 
the * Fabre touch ” is lacking ; the book is a valuable collec- 
tion of scientific and literary notes, neither less nor more. 

British Insect Life, now republished after eight years, with 
some good illustrations by Mr. Alfred Priest, is designed 
entirely as a popular work. It contains matter of delight 
to the amateur nature-lover, who has probably forgotten, for 
instance, that in a restricted area of the Hampshire coast a 
British earwig is to be found which is three times as long 
and twice as broad as the average specimen; and that the 
common cockroach is an unpleasant alien from Central 
Europe ; and that the tiny red ant, monomorium pharaonis, 
which eats the housewife’s sugar, is also a foreigner; and 
that the caterpillar of the Adonis Blue butterfly is milked 
by our British ants and kept as a cow. The majority of 
insects likely to be seen on a country walk will be found 
described here, and the work is useful as a conspectus. But 
the wonder and glory of Nature as Hudson, Lubbock, Fabre, 
or Miss Frances Pitt communicate it to us is not to be 
discovered in Mr. Step’s matter-of-fact pages. 

We return to the financier, politician and scientist who 
gave us bank holidays and the first popular books on insects. 
(Fabre was writing, but unknown and neglected.) Lord 
Avebury looked on ants as friends, and although he did not 
cross the “t's” and dot the *i’s” of the lessons they have 
for us, a passage such as this (the reader must remember 
it was written nearly half a century ago) will show the range 
of his mind. (We have abridged the extract slightly.) :— 

“We find in the ditierent species of ants different conditions of 
life curiously answering to the different stages of human progress. 
for instance, some species live principally on the produce of the 
chase. They resemble the lower races of men, who subsist mainly 
by hunting. Such species as the ** Lasius flavus” represent a dis- 
tinctly higher type of social life; they show more skill in archi- 
tecture, may be literally said to have domesticated certain species 
of aphides and may be compared to the pastora) stage of human pro- 
gress--to the races which live on the produce of their flocks and 
herds. I am disposed to hazard the conjecture that they will 
gradually exterminate the mere hunting species, just as savages 
disappear before the more advanced races. Lastly, the agricultural 
nations may be compared to the harvesting ants.” 

The new notes by Dr. Myers, as we have already said, add 
greatly to the value of the book. We shall only mention one 
of them, prepared from a paper appearing last year entitled 
“A remarkable bug that lures ants to their destruction.” This 
Javanese siren is probably the most curious creature in all 
the fantastic world of insect biology. She and 
yields on occasion a juice of intoxibating and deadly delight 
to the ant. When she sees a victim, she raises her body 
into an inviting position; the ant rushes in and begins to 
lick the paradisiacal milk of the murderess ; in a minute or 
two stupefaction sets in, and the ant, still licking feebly, 


} yOSSESSES 


sways and staggers at its drinking. Then the seductress 
(plilocerus ochraceus is her name) seizes her fainting 


guest with her front legs, and pierces it and sucks it dry. 


An Anglet’s Paradise 


An Angler’s Paradise : Recoliections of Twenty Years With 
Rod and Line in Ireland. By F. D. Barker. (aber and 
CGwyer. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Barker is one of those Englishmen who fall in love with 

Ireland ; if they are not hunting men they are generally 

anglers, as he is,and no way of association is more intimate 

than that of a fisherman who vear after year spends day after 
day with the same gilly who rows him. For Mr. Barker is of 
the less strenuous kind that prefers lake fishing, and it is the 
way to get big baskets and, if the place is well chosen, big 

fish. Mr. Barker conceals his happy hunting ground where a 

lucky man may get an oceasional salmon— Mr. Barker got two 

sixteen-pound fish on an afternoon, fishing for trout ; he 
may get pike in large numbers, and occasionally very heavy 

—Mr. Barker got two over thirty pounds ; he may get quan- 

tities of perch, which Mr. Barker, speaking with connoisseur- 

ship, considers the best of fresh water fish to eat, and also of 
rudd or roach. But above all he may get large baskets of 
noble trout—Mr. Barker, fishing in the twilight, once got 
fifteen which weighed fifty-four pounds. 

At this point the angler who Knows Ireland becomes in- 
quisitive. The only place at all corresponding to Mr. Barker’s 





—<— 


description is Inchigeela, on the upper waters of the Lg is 
Mid-Cork. All his fishing was done with the wet fly, » by 
trolling. Now anybody can troll, and the playing of fig, ‘ 
no great difficulty ; and almost anybody can fish Passabjy 
with wet fly from a boat. The like of such sport as Mr, Barker 
describes is to be had on the greater lakes——- Mask, Corrib, Dey 
and those of Westmeath, though here the big baskets poe 
generally made by dapping with the natural mayfly_, 
practice not in use on Mr. Barker's lakes. But trout bigge, 
than his biggest (seven pounds) are to be had on all of they 
and also, wherever there is a limestone formation, fine troyt an 
in the innumerable lesser lakes. Many of us find lake-fighing 
# monotonous game, but on a day when trout, and 2004 
trout, are rising, who would be fastidious? And as fy, 
trolling, if you can come home with over a hundredweight y 
pike, not to mention some trout and perch, as was once )j, 
Barker's fortune, few would complain of tedium. With ay 
luck in any part of Ireland your boatmen will be, as \ 
Barker found them, the most sympathetic company. [f , 
only on the tourist haunted waters like Killarney that thy 
set out to be professionally funny or anecdotic. 

One may note this also. Mr. Barker speaks of twenty yeay 
continuous experience. Four or five of these must have hee 
rough years in any part of the south-west of Ireland, anj 
nowhere rougher than in Mid-Cork ; yet there is not a hin 
in this pleasant book of anything but welcome for the English. 
man who came back to fish as he had always done. 

The book has no pretension to be one of the angling classics, 
it has no literary quality, but it is uncommonly pleasant 
reading. STEPHEN Gwyyy, 


The Navy and the Merchant 
Service 


Reminiscences. By Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper, C.B.E. « 
(Jarrolds. 10s.) 

Wuen the War came, the exceptionally varied experiences o 
Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper suggested that he was one of 
the most suitable Naval officers for helping to weld together 
the operations of the Mercantile Marine and the Nayy. Hi 
career had covered the final days of sail: he had commanded 
small schooners on the Australian Station ; he had pursued in 
small vessels the slave-traders of the East African Coast : and 
in Japanese waters he had done a notable piece of work io 
salving a large merchant vessel which had been abandoned 
He had the sympathy of contact with the humbler kinds o! 
shipping, and when he was appointed Admiral of the Tentl 
Cruiser Squadron, composed of armed liners in the Atlanti 
blockade of Germany, he acquired a deeper know!edge of tli 
work of the Mercantile Marine which left him: its firm frieni 
and admirer. 

Ina summary of the book the publishers say that before the 
War there was a “wide gulf” between the fighting an 
merchant Navies. It should not be inferred, however, thal 
the War built 2 permanent bridge acress the gap. The Wa 
undoubtedly caused each Service heartily to respect th 
personal qualities of the other, but there is still a certain 
obvious antagonism which is and technica 
The Navy with its precision, its discipline and its delicat 
instruments, can hardly be expected to approve of some @ 
the methods in the other Service which it regards as haphazanl 
and the Mercantile Marine gets back its own by saying that 
the Navy does not know how to handle small boats. Ith 
necessary to make some discriminations even in these genen 
The typical seaman of large steamship 


professional 


mutual criticisms. 
has had little more experience in handling small boats that 
On the other hand th 
in sail” is the master ® 


his opposite member in the Navy. 
merchant seaman who has served ~ 
the world at this particular craft. 
The rigorous distinction between the two Services is nots 
old as many people suppose. In Elizabethan times ever) 
officer of the Fleet was also a merchant seaman. Everybody 
knows that, but not everybody remembers that as late as the 
first half of the nineteenth century young men of a certall 
position who had to earn their living did not feel that there 
was a very hard and fast line between the Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine. Boys of the same family went into either 
We cannot help hoping that as Navies are reduced in size, * 
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hey are certain to he, the Merchant Navy will rise steadily in while it does full justice to racial contributions to progress. 


profession. Its conditions ought to 
its openings more numerous, its 


security for 


gpertance 2s a desirable 
coal progr ssively hetter 
ret ‘ : 
vat higher. W hi: t 
teat Britain could there be 


e 


more valuable pledge ot 


than that the Mercantile Marine 
hould become one ol the most coveted of professions ’ We 
we could not live without it. We are 


sii depend upon it : 
vateful to it. But we do not yet 
en material form. 

When Sir Reginald Tupper joined his first ship in 1876 the 
“Gunnery ~ at 


express our gratitude in a 


Xavy was still using muzzle-loeding guns. 


hat period. he seys, “ was at a low ebb.” It is almost 
yredible that ten years after the Austro-Prussian War (when 


the German breech-loading guns revolutionized the science of 
artillery) our Navy was still muzzle loaders. The 
my. if we are not mistaken, experimented in breech loaders 
sa result of the War of 1866, but returned for a time to 
muzzle loaders. The written order for midshipmen in Sir 
Reginald’s first ship said, ** Midshipmen should be bounding 
gecimens of life and energy. not dull useless lumps of affecta- 
tion and apathy.” It must have been difficult to resist such 
a general order. Anyhow. the midshipmen always jumped 
to their work and apparently did everything on the run. 

Inthe ‘seventies and ‘eighties there were many deserters 
tothe American Navy in which the pay was higher. At one 
time it used even to be said humorously that the American 
Sir Reginald tells 
in excellent story of a British deserter who was correctly 
sent back to his ship by American officers. When it was known 
that he was returning it was arranged that nobedy on board 
the British ship should recognize him. The poor man, being 
handed back to the American Navy 
where, according to rumour-—designedly embellished, we may 
suppose he had such a bad time that nobody else deserted. 
We wish we had space to describe Sir Reginald’s salving of 
He stopped 
I's side with * binski,” a grease used by 

their hair, which he found had the 
salt water. Never before had the 


using 


Navv was manned by British deserters. 


thus disowned, was 


the large British merchant vessel *‘ Drumeltan.” 
the holes in the 
Japanese women 


VeEss¢ 
for 
property of solidifying in 


Admiraity bought so much hair grease. 


t S 


A Bengali Lady 


A Woman of India. By Dutt, (Hogarth Press 
4s, d.). 
- 


Tis book is worthy of its subject and the author will ask for 
no higher praise than this. Simple, restrained. concise, and 
inspired by deep feeling, it has permanent value as a literary 
portrait. But 
acquire that sympathetic insight and sane optimism which 
India requires of than this. 
Mr. Dutt’s personal tribute to his wife Saroj Nalini will please 
those who still 
But what will « 
isthe testimony that a Beneali lady can play 
the 


passionately for the 


to those who care for India, and who wish to 


her suitors. it is much more 


think happy married life a theme for writers. 
heer those who are looking into India’s future 
a noble and a 


leading part in outside world without ceasing to care 


home life, that she can be 


ntimacy of 


an active social 
a devoted 


rmer without surrendering the duties of 
that she best that the 


vet retain that love for Bengali tradi- 


refe 


wife, and ean absorb the 


West can vive her and 


tions and atmosphere which makes her propaganda work 


acceptable even among the most ecenservative and suspicious 
Cold never 
Saroj 


external ecriticisin will 
the life India. 


tempered by common sense and humour, 


of her count 
the evil 
Nalini brought love. 
to the work, and accomplished in her short life far more than 
any reports, or denunciation thereon, 
can ever hope to do. That this love did not lose itself in the 
sands of mere sentiment is shown by the useful account of her 
work for the Women’s Institute Movement in India which 
tloses the record of her life. 

To prolong the ineffective paraphrase of the very beautiful 
introductions contributed by Mr. C. F. Andrews and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore would be pretentious. So pervasive was the 
atmosphere of peace and good will in Saroj Nalini’s life that 
Mr. Andrews, for once in a way, has been able to praise what 
is Indian without And_ the 
absence of any pleasantly 
barriers 


ryvwomen. 


rhiats 


remove social of 


that 
Chat 


Government based 


Kuropean. 
India is 
racial 


reviling what is 
reference to Mother 
tharacteristic of a book that transcends all 





It is only a reference to thet work in the publisher's jacket 
announcement which makes it necessary to point out that 
this book is not in fact controversial or in the nature of a 
reply. It is a simple statement of love’s achievement. And 
it leaves us far more hopeful for the future of a country where 
such love has grown and found recognition. 


Fiction 
An International Crowd 


The Embezzlers. By Valentine Kataev. Translated by L. Zarines 
With an Introduction by Stephen Graham. (Benn. 7s. Gd.) 

An Artist Passes. By Arnot Giusti. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

Ida Brandt. By Herman Bang. Translated by Arthur Chater 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

A Background for Caroline. By 

Prima Donna. By Pitt Sanborn. 


7s. 6d.) 


He’en Ashton. (Benn. 
(Brentano. 15s.) 
The Embezzlers is the Book Society's choice for the month : and 
Mr. Stephen Graham, in a brief introduction, says that the 
volume caused him * such whole-hearted laughter” that it 
gave him new hope for Russia. Perhaps introductions, in 
the high-pitched key now so fashionable, set up counter- 
suggestion in Courageously facing the awful 
risk of being supposed deficient in a sense of humour, I can- 
not understand why The Embezzlers should invigorate anybody 
with whole-hearted laughter. The book is clever, it’ is 
fantastic, and it shifts its scenes in the dream-like Russian 
way. It is, indeed, a piece of rather cruel farce, beginning 
with a really comic idea, and gradually inspiring a kind of 
horrid pity for the involuntary antics of its sorry protagonists. 
It is impossible to feel all Russia behind the story as you may 
in Gogol’s Dead Souls, with which it is unfairly compared ; 
and one does not share the surprise expressed Ppecause the 
Soviet Government the for it 
hardly seems of suflicient importance for such attentions. 
The first chapters are the best. Philip Stephanovitch, the 
accountant, a vacuous, kindly man who in flashes of day- 


.* 


some minds. 


has not censored book, 


dreaming sees himself as a vaguely romantic ** Count Guido,’ 
and young Ivan, his revering cashier, are acutely visible 
and amiably ridiculous figures. The of embezzlers 
of official money as a class now so numerous as to be instantly 


notion 


recognizable by all who can exploit their sudden prosperity 
has its humorous values; and that Nikita, the 

should absolutely push his two superiors into absconding 
with twelve thousand roubles is an acceptable absurdity. 
But when this innecuous pair, who have become embezzlers 


messenger, 


in an aleoholic trance, are propelled through senseless orgies 
in which they are swindled, bullied, and tormented by all the 
cruder varieties of the crock and the harpy, the reader ceases 
to smile. The have exalted 
by great artists, but no Falstaffian or Pantagruclist mirth 
Poor Philip Stephanovitch, 


humours of drunkenness been 
uplifts these victims of bad vodka. 
plaintively pretending that his wild career is some kind of 
oflicial investigation, young Ivan, * whose eyes are so very 
are creatures so defenceless, so buffeted that they 
merely cause us concern. Is the 
Is Ivan’s adventure with the raflish princess any- 


naive.” 
repulsive Isabella a figure 
of fun ? 


ALICE MASSIE 


“ Jenifer,” Philip Lyddon said, 
green fields and orchards in you that you'd always have to 
Ihe farm gripped them all, yet the shadows 





“you've so much of the 


love someone.” 
grew and grew, and it was Jenifer who, with hands and 
heart as loving as the rich green earth, put things right. 
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thing but revolting? Should one laugh whole-heartedly when 
the mother drags her despairing son out of the noose? Or 
when the dazed Philip, under arrest, passes hidden in his 
wife’s cape, because even his overcoat is lost? This vodka- 
nightmare has its queer scenes and its grim jokes; but it 
is not nearly so suggestive of New Russia as Cement, that 
unflinching, heroic, and significant novel. 

An Afrtist Passes is a hard, bright story which one reads 
without stopping because of a certain effortless ease of style, 
a stimulating, sardonic flavour, and a real novelty of theme- 
Pancho Ortega is a Mexican Indian condemned by all his 
village as a lazy good-for-nothing. He feels the description 
inadequate ; but not till a foolish elderly American woman 
loses her head over the handsome young “ immoraliste ” does 
he realize that his is the artistie temperament. Shameless, 
candid, ingratiating, Pancho follows Fortune to San Francisco, 
to Paris, and thence, with some difficulty, back to his native 
place and the life he left, easily forgetting that he had painted 
the of Love and Flowers, and killed the woman 
who had lavished her wealth upon him. Now and then the 
brief, tolerant chronicle intimates that one “ couldn't help 
liking’ Pancho. I do not find him irresistible ; 
however, the fascination of some darting, gliding thing one 
is pleased to watch behind a glass pane. This is not a pretty 
tale, but it is a brilliant piece of work. 


Goddess 


he has, 


That soft-eyed, perilous animal of a Pancho is nevertheless 
preferable to the degenerate Dane who rifles the sweetness 
of Ida Brandt. Here Herman Bang invests Jutland for us 
with all the charm of clear, foreign places remembered in a 
radiant light. Ludwigsbakke, the old country house with its 
ranges of sunny reoms, diffuses mirth and geniality through 
the gardens and woods, enchanting the shy existence of Ida, 
the small dainty daughter of the land-steward. But the old 
people die, and things change. We find Ida nursing in a 
mental hospital in Copenhagen, because she is lonely, and 
must lavish care on those who need it. 
the ignoble son of the Ludwigsbakke family, delighted by her 











bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. ‘This may now 
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tender eyes and parted lips, steals all her love, ang Profit 
by her money, then insultingly abandons her for the Vuley 
cousin who is rich enough to tear down the old house ani 
build a new. Ida’s poignant little tragedy is woven jnt, th 
texture of Copenhagen life. Old ladies carry on kind, cal 
conversations, witless of what is happening before their ey,.: 
oflicers ride glancing at fair faces; the nurses and docton , 
the hospital pass out and in; the patients are grouped moun, 
fully ; the case in Room A sombrely states his despair, y, 
closing scene of Ida’s agony is of singular intcnsity, ; 
an attractive heroine of the Solveig kind; but eyey the 
minor characters in this novel are very much alive, 
The heroine of A Background for Caroline is a little jj, 
Ida in her sensitive ways, though her lyric impulse is decide 
less. Indeed, she is a pale figure to set before the viyig, 
presented pageant of the last fifty years. 
is entirely contradictory, so she lives in a state of suppresgj 
conflict; but Miss <Ashton’s sobriety of treatment ay 
admirable honesty of insight achieve a quict triumph yj 
the timid, yet desirous, soul of Caroline, brought throw 
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a 





AY 


Caroline's parenty 


many disillusionments to the odd comforts of age, Jy 
most dramatic hour in Caroline’s life is that when ¢ 
surrenders during the War, in “a farmhouse without a name { 


to a rather brutal American doctor who bewitches her nery«, 
But there are long sequels of belated marriage, of devyotig; 
melancholy, and recovery. The patient chronicle, with jj 
well-maintained air of high veracity and _ slic‘itly bitty 
distinction, is very satisfying tn its own way. 

In Prima Donna Mr. Pitt Sanborn presents us with q 
vast novel that has none of Miss Ashton’s peculiar quality 
But it is possible to follow with mild interest and a faiy 
smile the progress of Helen Seymour from Byzantium, Ob 
to the queendom of the operatic world. ~*~ So the toothso 
meal proceeded in bonhomie and merry intimacy,” runs 
characteristic sentence. Helen makes a 
off most of her friends and lovers as she develops her nonpar 
voice, though, of course, she suffers a little at first. Not fi 
long! She progresses with incredible rapidity till 
presents the world with an entirely new * Norma.” It iss 
book that belongs to a simpler time. 


* toothsome meal 


Racuent ANNAND Tayion, 


CLASH. By Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. (Harrap. 7s. & 
-—There are two distinct conflicts in this very clever an 
successful first novel. There is, to begin with, politica 


warfare. Joan Craig, the attractive daughter of a Northen 
factory operative, becomes a Trade Union organizer, an 
Miss Wilkinson, in describing her heroine’s experienc 
takes us behind the scenes and shows us the General Strik 
of 1926 as she herself probably saw it. Then there is th 
rivalry between Joan’s two suitors—Anthony Dacre, t! 
husband of a highbrow Bloomsbury novelist, and Captai 
Gerald Blain, who was mutilated during the War. — Anthon 
is attracted to Socialism because of his passion for Joa 
while Gerald loves Joan because of his sincere passion ti! 
Socialism. We will not reveal the climax. Sutlice it | 
say that Miss Wilkinson adroitly avoids the obvious pitiik 
The political and love interests are admirably fused; he 
characters, irrespective of Party, are real human beings ; al 
while she does not hide her own convictions, she appreciate 
her opponents’ point of view and shows a welcome recogniti! 
of the fact that the millennium cannot be attained by clis 
hatred and mere agitation. 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Dog that pursues foxes, badgers, &c., run to earth 
French (terre). 2. Originally, American bird. First sold ' 
so-called ** Turkey ” merchants. -3. Corruption of French: » 


de Harpe. —4. Or St. Grail, corruption from Sang Real, : 
Royal Blood.——5. Arbitrary word invented by Dutch chems 
Van Helmont, seventeenth century. 6. Really sunflower a 


choke. Corruption from It. Girasole : sunflower. i. OS 
hawks’ moulting cages, from French: mucr, to moult 


meaning, a row of stables, arose when the Royal St ibles in 153 


were rebuilt, where the Royal falcons had previously been kept 
——8. Lowland Scotch for errand-boy, from French: _ 
youngster. Cf. English: cad, of same derivation i 
‘5. A. Hansom invented this two-wheeled cab in 1834— 


10. Captain Boycott, Lord Erne’s Irish Land Agent, was the viel! 
in 1880 of the first notorious tenants’ conspiracy. 11, Engis 
pronunciation and spelling of French : St. Denis. 12. Origine’ 
seamer, 7.¢., tailor, and so now pronounced and sometimes wine 

Cf. seamstress.——13. Originally hog-ward. C/. cow ard: cof a 
ward ; Stewart; sty-ward. 
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The Prince Regent and 
Charles James 
at Brooklands 


Fox 


THE PRINCE —Come, come, Mr. Fox, I am weary of this 
waiting. For what purpose, think ‘ee, did I join you here 
on our brief return to this plaguey world but to find a 
little distraction—some amusement lacking in our day ? 


rox—If you will be patient. sir. I hope to show you as 
pretty a sport as ever we shared of old. Observe before 
us—a race track unlike any Your Highness knew. 


THe prince—Tut, man! I prefer Epsom Down any day, 
or a four-in-hand s spanking along the Brighton Road, with 
a good bottle awaiting us at the Ship at the end o’ the 
course. Come to think on’t, where are the nags? So 
far, I’ve seen naught but yon new-fangled cabriolets, 
without a pair of shafts among ‘em. 


rox—Your Highness may see the horses—or rather the 
horse-power—before you on the track. Look, . sir! 
They're off ! 


THE PRINCE—Gad, Fox, but there’s power, indeed ! What 
was it you said the creatures were fed on ? 


rox—Petrol, sir—a remarkable invention, or rather the 
utilisation of crude oils brought to a rarefied distillation 
capable, under combustion, of producing— 


THE PRINCE—Deuce take you, Fox. You are for .ever 
wearying me with your long-winded science. The speed’s 
the thing. °“Ecod, that vehicle’s a marvel! Would 
tHeaven I'd had such a curricle myself in the old days. 
I'd have made mincemeat of my Lord Sandwich’s caléche 
in that match we had at Windsor. What said you this 
magic essence was called, Charles 


rox—Petrol, Your Highness, but I pray you remember 
there is as mighty big a difference betwixt one marque and 
another of this spirit as ever there was “mong the vintages 
in Castlereagh’s cellar. 


THE priIncr—Rat me! “Twere ali one to me, so that I 
could feel confidence in the beast when I took the ribbons. 
D’ye mind the day, Fox, when that knock-kneed leader 
fell and ditched me ? 


rox—Aye. sir, I do well. But were your Highness racing 
to-day, and would have no knock-knees nor “* knocking ” 
in your team, you would place your reliance on one brand 


of provender, and one only—SHELL, 
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Hamptons’ values in Carpets secure to 
every purchaser the maximim value for 
money. For example: 
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Carpets are guaranteed to be, without any exception, 
of the finest British manufacture. The unusually fine 
quality of the varns used, combined with the closeness 
of the texture, permits of the facsimile reproduction ot 
the exceptionally fine details which are peculiar to 
rare Oriental specimens. The stock includes many 
others equally fine, a number of these being exclusively 
produced by Hamptons. A number of the sizes and 
prices are quoted below : 
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This Barneys “ EverFriesn ” Container is a further expression of that striving for “s 
the best which produced Barneys itself/—perhaps the Empire’s most recommended 

pipe Tobacco. The genius of the “ EverFrest” invention now ensures that fw 

Barneys smokers everywhere shall get their tobacco as sweet, fresh and fragrant | - 

2 : : : , in t 

as when it leaves the Blending Rooms, | it 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 864.) 


That fine sailor and true-hearted gentleman, the tate 
yarquis of Milford Haven, devoted his leisure to the collection 
yd study of naval medals. Before his death in 1921 he had 
plished a complete and authoritative work on British medals 
and the first part of an account of foreign medals given for 
grvice at sea. Ilis son, who followed his father’s profession 
gnd shares his love of the sea, has now brought out the third 
and final volume of Naval Medals (Murray, ©12 12s.) as a 
tribute to the author's memory. This noble folio, of some 
fve hundred pages with excellent collotypes of about cight 
iyndred medals, deserves the highest praise, both as a fine 
ie of printing and as an example of true scholarship. A 
nef section in the few Greek and Roman coins definitely 
nlated to sea service is followed by chapters on Venice, Italy, 
gece, Turkey, Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, and 
ie Americas. The German section includes the queer medals 
duck during the War to commemorate the exploits of the 
(-poats such as the sinking of the ‘Lusitania... The United 
states medals commemorate Paul Jones, the frigate actions in 
the war Of 1812, and also peaceful deeds such as Peary’s 
gurney to the North Pole. The great folio, it will be seen, is 
il of interest and appeals not only to the numismatist. but 


ako to the historian. 
al * 5 a 








Under the editorship of Professor Edgar Prestage nitie 
professors, the greater number of the University of London, 


jave written of Chivalry, its historical significance and 
“viizing influence (IXegan Paul, 15s.). Sir Israel Gollanez 


gntributes a paper on ** Mediaeval English Poetry “and 
Professor Reed on ** The idea of a gentleman,” while Professor 
Hearnshaw opens the series with an interesting article on 
chivalry’s place in history. This is a valuable book both for 
reference and for instruction. The chivalries of France. 
Gemany, Spain, and Portugal are described by experts in the 
everal subjects. The need tor chivalry is not less now than 
formerly, and although its lessons are in life rather than 
ktters, we cannot really know ourselves to-day except by 
reference to the knightly tradition, whose Howering is one 
of the most remarkable aspects of Christianity. 


* a * * 
It is Miss Clarke’s misfortune that while her book — 
Kliabeth Barrett Browning (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.)—was in 


preparation, Mr. Osbert Burdett should have produced his 
admirable studv, The Brownings, already reviewed in our 
columns. This event renders the fruits of her labour some- 
what tasteless, though doubtless she derived some com- 
pensating joy in the labour itself. Lovers of the Brownings 
will find little. almost nothing, that is new. but much 
pleasurable repetition, in this well-illustrated volume. 
* * * * 

Why do we like reading crime stories, and especially murder 
stories? Mr. George A. Birmingham discusses this question 
in the preface to Murder Most Foul (Chatto and Windus. 











is. 6d.). Dismissing somewhat vigorously the hypocritical 
explanations offered by superior and_ self-righteous people, 
he admits that the answer lies in the simple fact that most 
ofus remain elemental enough to like thrills, and that there 
sno thrill mere “ enjoyably exciting ~*~ than the watching 
ofa struggle in which a human life is at stake.” In this 
spirit of frank entertainment, Mr. Birmingham retells nearly 
two dozen true murder stories, some of them well known, 
but others virtually forgotten. Most of them are drawn 
from English annals, and many of them belong to the last 


century. Mr. Birmingham, needless to sav, writes with 
gusto and atmosphere. But he has wisely refrained from 
embellishment. Truth is stranger than fiction, and these 


simple narratives of actual crimes afford more real shudders 
than the best detective novel. The book is good value for 
money, It runs to over eight hundred pages, 

* io - 


We have almost forgotten the days at the beginning of 
this century when the working classes first became a new terri- 
tory of interest. their habits were investigated, and a great 
mpetus was given to social workers. It seemed, then, as if 
liaison officers were needed between the working classes and 
the rest of their fellow-citizens. Lady Bell's interest was 
genuine, without a touch of patronage ; and the papers she 
low republishes in Landmarks (Benn, 10s. 6d.) really help us 
fo understand the growth in social conscience. Her essays 
Cover some thirty years. Not all of them are concerned with 
weil investigations. There are also Personal Appreciations 
of Coquelin, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Elizabeth Robins, and 
a dozen old political fables. in French verse “written in very 
humble imitation of La Fontaine.” 

* * x * 


? For those who refuse to be put off by statistical tables 
Ml graphs the latest of the Studies and Reports of the 





International Labour Office, Unemployment— Some Inter- 
national Aspects 1920-1928 (P. S. King and Son, 5s.), is a 
little gold mine. It contains more common sense and _ per- 
tinent information than we have read or heard about in all 
these months preceding an election in which unemployment 
is pronounced to be the main issue. No praise can be too 
high for a publication of this kind, whichcompletes the serious 
and dispassionate study of world problems as world problems 
undertaken by the economic organizations of the League. 
In Chapter I. facts and figures, taken country by country, 
bear out the ordinary conclusions of economic theory, namely, 
that the movements of unemployment correspond broadly 
to fluctuations in the general price level. This gives point 
to the conviction openly expressed by some of the best minds 
to-day that you must first secure stability of money values 

which represents the achievement of the last five years-—and 
then use this in order to reduce the extent of variations in 
the general price level. As long as American finance, however, 
is shackled by obsolete political shibboleths, we must agree 
that it will be impossible to check undue fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of gold. Chapter If. deals with unem- 
ployment in the coal-mining and textile industries and, 
confirming the Interim Report on the Coal Industry, of which 
we have written in the Spectator, makes it clear that over- 
equipmerit and acceptance of the principle of unrestrained 
competition is likewise the chief trouble with cotton, wool 
and silk (excluding artificial silk). Finally, in a survey of 
international migration as it affects unemployment, the 
Report. closes a serious gap left by the Preparatory Committee 
in drafting the agenda of the World Economic Conference. 

* * * * 


There is something about Vhat Capri Air (1leinemann, 
8s. 6d.) that goes to the making of witty books. Signor Edwin 
Cerio has not done so well as either Mr. Norman Douglas or 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, and if he were to abandon literature 
for the invention of helicopters, as Mr. Francis Brett-Young 
suggests is possible in his preface, we are not sure that the 
world would be very much the poorer. Yet the book has been 
much talked about both in Italy and England and may 
amuse those who know the island intimately. This reviewer 
yawned over it, although he spent a summer in that sirenland, 


The Island of Roses 


[Until further notice we propose in this column to publish 
articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans 
for travel at home and abroad. They will be written by 
members of the Spuctator’s staff. or correspondents who 
have visited the places described.| 

other day in Constantinople, T asked my Turkish 


whose clothes were European and whose lnglish was 
which country provided most of his 


THe 
guide 
reminiscent of Broadway 


clients. He replied that the order was | first American, then 
English, then German. Truly, these enterprising travel 
bureaux in Europe and America are doing good work. They 


make it 
time or money 


possible for people who can afford whether in 
no more than a short holiday to go a long 


way, and by their blandishments rightly stimulate the 
natural craving to travel further and further afield. Which 


is good for us, for, as Byron wrote : 


**What singular emotions fill 


Their bosoms, who have been induced to roam.” 


Two months ago, for instance. that eflicient organization, 
the Italian Travel Bureau (C.E.T.) induced me to choose for 
my holiday a delectable spot in the Aegean” the delightful 
Island of Rhodes. ‘To this place. from the tourist's stand- 
point, all but the most recent guide-books devote scant 
attention, for the good reason that only during the past 
few years has it been “developed ~ in the right way 
to meet the requirements of foreign visitors. Since the 
island was occupied by Italy in 1912, and — with other islands 
of the Dodecanese definitely assigned to that country by 
the terms of the Peace of Lausanne in July, 1925, Rhodes 
has awakened to fresh life. It is unusual, nowadays, in the 
small compass of forty-five miles long by twenty-five miles 
wide. to find Mussulmans. Jews and Christians. Greeks, 
Turks and Italians all conserving their own traditions in the 
fashion of their clothes, their religious ceremonies and their 
popular fétes. so that each quarter gives the impression of a 
separate country in miniature. Even the departed fez of the 
mainland survives here. 

The result of Italian influence is at once apparent upon 
landing. ‘The new residence of the Governor, built on the 
plan of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, is a thing of beauty, 
while the numerous white public buildings set up by an 
Italian architect on the front of the port reflect the sunlight so 
welcome to visitors from Northern latitudes. Indeed, it is 


claimed that there is not a single day in the vear when this 
legendary Island of Roses does not boast at least one ray of 
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tun: for that very reason it was cherished by Apollo, and . ‘i asi 
had its coins engraved with sun rays and the rose. F P bl & P : 

The history of Rhodes goes back to the remote past, and inance u 1C Civate ¢ 
though there are few traces of classical antiquity in Rhodes 
itself, a motor trip across the island, through natural rock ° ; 
gardens, along the newly made road to Lindo, is well worth Possible Election Effects 
wndertaking to see the Acropolis, which the Knights of St. : : é ras 
John of Jerusalem later changed into a fortress. It is to the By the time that this article is in the hands of the reader 
Knights of St. John, who ruled over it for two centuries, and the General Election will be over and the results wil J 
who gave hospitable shelter to pilgrims behind this Eastern be in course of being made known. Whatever 44, 
rampart of Christianity, that Rhodes owes the mediaeval  yesult, there must be general satisfaction that an event Firs 


atmosphere which even the iconoclastic Turk has failed to 
dispel. rhe ancient walls constructed by the Knights, will have become a thing of the past. A week hey Tow 
which enclose the town and the harbour, are well preserved, j it oft the El or gy Rhee. 

and one may ramble through narrow Turkish streets, with when the result o t re Blection has recome known, it 
Moorish arches overhead, along clean pebbled passage-ways will be possible to write a little more decisively with 
where many of the old stone houses still bear the coats of | regard to the possible course of the Stock Markets during 


which always has an unsettling effect upon biasing 


arms of their builders. The Turkish domination, which the second half of the present year, especially if jy tj, Al 

followed the occupation of the Knights, has embellished jeantime some definite decision should have ta 

Rhodes with mosques, whose minarets and domes make  jpeached at Paris with regard to the future schemes of The 

attractive contrast to the neighbouring mediaeval architecture. G . = \ : x W. 
4 . , b - erman Reparation payments. Meanwhile, howeve ape 
The Rhodes Archaeological Museum in the ancient Hospital < > — pay ever, 


of the Knights contains many interesting exhibits, some and at the risk of being caught out as hopelessly wrong | —= 
dating back to classical times. A marble statue of Venus the matter of predictions, it may, perhaps, be usefy| | — 
has just been recovered from the sea. It reposes for the to suggest the manner in which markets may be affecte) J 7 
time being in a sack in the Museum Garden—uncannily either by a Conservative victory, a Liberal or Laboy 
realistic in effect——but will shortly find its place amongst the triumph, or a stalemate result, and I will deal with th 
other treasures recovered in a similar way. ; last possibility first. 

There are several hotels, but the Hétel des Roses. built : 





' Pr 
in 1927 by an Italian company, constitutes the centre of Errects OF A STALEMATE, mi 
social life in Rhodes. The Government of the Aegean A stalemate election, with no party possessing g . 
Islands, fully aware of the possibilities of the island as a decided majority, might, of course, give us for a period = 
resort, has lent material support to this enterprise. For either a Conservative Government, by consent of the th 
about £1 a day one may stay in this palatial hotel, which O Pe + & Silo > Labour Governmet 

rises on the sea front and has its own private beach. It pposition, or a Liberal or Labo ee 

is in every way comparable to good hotels in Europe, and the case might be, by consent of the Conservatives 

the management goes out of its way to promote the comfort In such an event, [ am inclined to think that the first A 
of its guests. The island gives opportunities for sport. effect on the Stock Markets would not be altogethe si 
In addition to deer hunting and sailing, there is a golf course ynfavourable, because there has been a good deal of 

of nine holes, the longest of which does not exceed 290 vards ; selling in advance of the Election, and sheer relief that | 
but owing to the nature of the ground and its general tendency the event was over might occasion a reaction even if onl 

to rise towards the holes the course is not as easy as the com- . . i hades es meter BMoscover, thee will 
parative shortness of the holes would suggest: The greens. ©! |4 Temporary | character. Soreover, mh a % 


are of hard earthy sand. There are motor-boat excursions probably be a feeling that the country was likely to bh 
to the neighbouring islands, and cars may be hired for trips free from extremist legislation of any kind, and that 
— 





to the interior. Rhodes may be reached by weekly and fort- on the whole, no violent changes need be apprehended 
nightly services of steamships of the Sitmar Line, the Lloyd — At the same time, it would be recognized that the deadlock 
Triestino, the San Marco, the Puglia, &c., from Genoa, Naples, involved expectations of the new Government having 
Venice, or Brindisi. As Rhodes lies in the direct line of com- a short life and the prospect of another election in th 
munication between East and West, travellers on the way to ar future would verv soon impart an unsettled fee 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, or Egypt may easily visit the "ear future would very soon Hnpart a | ai 
island without modifying their itinerary, providing they ing wholly detrimental to confidence and the rapic 
choose a steamer which calls there. , resumption of either commercial or financial activities 

A word about the accommodation on Italian ships may Such a result, therefore, I think, would mean halting 
usefully be said. There still prevails in some quarters the neertain markets, with a sagging tendency in prices. 
idea that the food consists mainly of macaroni, and that the 


accommodation is not too comfortable. This is quite Irv tue Conservatives WIN. 
erroneous. The menus of the Sitmar Line and the Lloyd If, on the other hand, it should happen that M 
Triestino T found were pleasantly varied and of the best. Baldwin and his followers were returned by anythiry 


and the cabin accommodation was equal to that afforded 
on much larger liners, and in some cases superior. The % ; : . | 
: , ‘pert avourable effee on the Stock Markets might b 
ollicers, who mostly speak French and some English, are favourable effect upon th od de 
courtesy itself : very considerable. Not only has there been a good dei 
This Island of Roses and of the Knights, with its memories of speculative selling in advance of the election, hi 
of a great past, was left neglected until a few years ago. It sums running into millions have been placed temporat! 
is now flourishing, but unspoiled and is well worth a visit. on deposit in short-term bills, and much of this mon 
( 1 : _ B.D. W. C. would quickly find its way into the investment mark 
[Ow contributors will be glad lo answer queries arising out of if it were known that there was to be a continuance 
their articles. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel ; ‘ Bi if xe ¢ the D 

the Conservative régime with a working out of the 


like a working majority, there is little doubt that tl 





Manager, the Spvcrvror, 99 Gower Street, WoCL1.- Rd. 3 “ ‘ "lp - tne for aidil 
SPecravor.| rating Scheme and other Government policies for aiding : 
industry, or rather, for aiding industry to help its: | — 
At the same time, I must confess that I should p — 
General Knowled e Questions inclined to look for any movement in securities eve | 
& under a Conservative Administration being somewli 
Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen limited in character. There was one flagrant omissid 
Questions submitted is awarded this week to Mr. J. A. Grane, on the Conservative programme, namely, a serio : 
Talpioth, Palestine, for the following : — pledge of greater economy in the national expenditun 
What is the origin of the following words and names ? and the blemish is not removed by the fact that th | 
1. Terrier. programmes of the two other parties were much wor Z 
2. Turkey. in the sense that they provided for huge outlays app® Fy 
> Sow shane. rently of a non-productive character. Until, howevel Fy 
. rig _ it is clearly perecived that cconomy in the nation! | 
6. Jerussiom artichoke. expenditure and greater thrift in industry on the par 
7. Mews. of the nation are the main essentials of the preset 
8. Caddie. position, I do not believe we can look forward to any 
-_ a quick return to industrial prosperity. Therefore,, whit | 
Il. Sidney. I believe that the return of the Conservative Ministty | 
12. Seymour. would mean an carly improvement in securities, I doubt ver | 
53. Howasd. much the power of the movement to go very lar without |} 
Answers will be found on page 870. (Continued on page 877.) Z 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
LAND CRUISES 


y RAIL and ROAD 





WEEKLY from “MAY 6th to SEPTEMBER 30th. 


First-Class Rail, Motors, » Shenitie, Sisha-coctng Fees and Gratuities. 
SIX-DAY TOURS. 12 Guineas 


Tour Ne. Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern Hills and Shakespeare 
J Country. 
2, Torquay, South Devon, Cornish Riviera, Plymouth, ete. 
3 Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, “Lorna Doone Country, 
“ Torquay. etc. 
A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 
» Superint ent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, London, 
wall sen nd folder? with full information to any address upon 


” 


















Looking Ahead 


rovision for the future shou'd be the concern of every family 
man. A day may come when circumstances impair his wage- 
yr. It is then that the protection provided by an 





ing capa 
AMP. Ae Policy is invaluable. The A.M.P.. as the 
name implies, is Mutual—there are no sharehclders, All su plus 
is divided annually among policy 7} ders, The Society is new 
the most presperous of all Brit ish Life Offices. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets .. £72,000,000 New Business for 1928 £17,075,837 
Annual Income .. £10,500,000 Cash Surplus for one 
year (1927) - £2,895,454 


wT MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
tng eto, SOCIETY EES Os 


Established in Australia 1849. 























The authoritative Medical Review 


“The Practitioner’ says 


“These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre- 
pated from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicylic 
acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quite 
justified, the tests showing no traces of either free 
salicylic or free acetic acids. The tablets break up 
easily in water.” 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 
At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 














ee — 


By S.S's. 
VICEROY OF INDIA; RANCHI; RAINPURA. 


NORWAY 


July 6; July 20: 13 days: from 20 Guineas. 

ry Y ‘ rm ~ 

BALTIC CAPITALS 
August 3: 20 days: Lowest available fare, 42 Guineas. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


June-August: 13 Days: from 22 Guineas. 
August : 27 Days: from 55 Guineas. 
September: 22 Days: from 40 Guineas. 
September: 28 Days: from 54 Guineas. 


Cail or write for Programme 


P. & QO. CRUISES, 


F. H. GROSVENOR, Manager, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 








SAVE & AND 5m : FREE OF pax 


[NTERE ST IS PAID hall-yearly—January 1st and a or" oe 
Society to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum trom 1/- to within £5,000. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or -" expense incurred, 

FULLY SECURE 

THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5, Pen, 000 and the Reserves 
| €exceed £294,000 
j THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE | ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 
BuiLDING SOCIETY 


| 
| 136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
| Trustees: Rev. 8. W. HuGnes, p.p., and Ernest W. Brarp, Esq. 
| ‘ INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 
Remittances “an be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 
r Lioyds Banks. 














_& JOHNSTON BURT, F. C.1.8., F.L.A.A., Manager, 














at death can be pro- 

L5 OOO vided for £75 a year 
9 from age 30. If the 

proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 


year. 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No sharclolders No commission 








SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 irs. With 
running water from 12 frs. 


H. J. Arner, Proprietor. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
MALAKOFF RUBBER ESTATES 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 











SIR HAROLD SNAGGE’S SPEECH 





Tur second annual general meeting of Malakoff Rubber Estates, 
Limited, was held on the 27th ult. at the registered office of the 
company, 149 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Harold E. Snagge, K.B.E. (chairman of the company) who 
presided said :—Our net earnings of £21,222 in a year when the 
average market price of No. 1 rubber was 103d. per Ib. compare with 
£28,308 in 1927, when the average price was Is. 6]d. per Ib. With 
the sum of £8,884 brought forward from last year the total amount at 
our disposal is £30,106. . 

Tue DivipeND Distr1BuTion. 

Having regard to the outstanding balance to the debit of pre- 
liminary expenses and to the necessity of reserving a considerable 
sum to meet income-tax requirements, we have thought it prudent 
to limit the dividend payment to 2} per cent. on the paid-up 
capital of the company and to carry forward the sum of £13,288, 
of which latter figure we estimate that upwards of £7,000 may be 
regarded as clear, unexpended, and un-earmarked profit. 

If this dividend distribution, regarded by itself, be modest and 
even disappointing, particularly to those shareholders—a fraction 
of the whole—who were not vendors to this company, there are 
redeeming features to be found in the detailed accounts from which 
the printed figures are compiled, and the most satisfactory feature is 
this: that, while we have had to be content to receive roughly 4d. 
per lb. less on the sales of our rubber, our net profit on these sales 
per lb. has only dropped 2}d., which means, of course, that we have 
succeeded in effecting a considerable saving in our cost of production, 
which is by no means to be explained entirely by the increase in our 
crop harvested from 1,060,000 Ib. to 1,257,000 Ib. 

The two main objects of directors of rubber companies must 
always be (1) with proper safeguards to produce as much good 
rubber as they can and (2) to get the best price they can for it. 

With a little good luck and plenty of good management these 
objects can be secured, and in the year under review we have, I 
think, secured them. 


VisitinG AGENT’s Report. 

In his most recent reports our visiting agent, Mr. 
writes of our three main sections as follows : 

Kepau.—While the plantings of rubber are so young it is not 
possible to say much about them, but, speaking generally, they 
promise well and given favourable weather, development should be 
satisfactory during the next few months. 

MayFieLp.—l was very pleased indeed with the general neat and 
clean appearance of the estate. 

With the improved methods of cultivation now being practised 
and further thinning out, the estate should, in the future, prove 
to be of a very remunerative nature. 


x 


Kennedy, 





Matakorr.—I was very pleased indeed with the general appear- 
ance of the estate, an especially pleasing feature being the distinct 
advance made during the vear in the general standard of cultivation. 
The progress made in this direction is most gratifying and, if main- 
tained, should make for substantial enhancement in the value of 
the property. 

The report tells you that permanent titles to an area of about 
137 acres, formerly held on temporary licence, have been acquired 
by purchase, while a further 550 acres were planted during the 
year, bringing our area under rubber up to 4,926 acres, of which 
ucarly 4,000 are mature. 

About 250 acres of the jungle reserve land in Kedah have been 
felled and are now being planted with rubber. 


CurRENtT YEAR'S Ovurrput AND FoRWARD SALEs. 

What more is to be said that is not clear from the report and 
accounts in your hands ? We look for a considerable increase in 
output during the current year and shall be disappointed if the 
figure falls far short of the 1,600,000 Ib. mentioned in the prospectus. 
‘To the end of April of this year—and those four months include, 
of course, the wintering period—the total crop was 417,700 Ib., 
as against the estimate for that period of 410,000 lb. 1 may, per- 
haps, add that there is good reason to hope that the output from our 
properties will, in the not distant future, exceed the estimates set 
out in the prospectus, even when allowance is made for a conservative 
system of tapping. | 

With regard to our forward sales, out of our 1929 crop we have 
sold 248,640 Ib. at an average of a little over Is. 3d. per Ib. London | 
landed terms, and a further 246,400 Ib, at a minimum of 8d. and a | 
maximum of Is. 2d. per Ib., c.i.f. Of our 1930 crop we have sold 
123,200 Ib. at Is. 2}d. per lb. London landed terms. 

The financial position of the company is sound. We have ample 
working capital to deal with all the developments now in hand and 
uncompleted, and to put in hand and bring to completion further 
developments as opportunities may arise; and with regard to the 
estate itself, so far as we are able to form an opinion from long 
experience, it is in as good condition as a rubber estate can be. 


SERVICES OF THE MANAGER AND Srarr. 

T need hardly add that this state of affairs reflects the utmost 
credit upon our manager, Mr. A. Hastie, who is at present on leave 
and whom we are very glad to have with us to-day, and upon his 
staff. 

After some discussion the report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend recommended was declared, 


— 
COMPANY MEETING. 


V.0.C. HOLDING COMPANY, LIMitp) 


NEGOTIATIONS TOWARDS STABILIZING 
PRODUCTION 











LORD BEARSTED ON THE OUTLOOK 





The eighth ordinary annual general meeting 
Holding Company, Ltd., was held on the 28th ult 
Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (chairman gy, 
Company), said that the accounts showed the dividend due from th 
Concessions Company at £891,601 net ; interest received amount 
to £94,241 and transfer fees to £529. The net revenue for the , 
was £971,790, to which had to be added £3,348 brought a 
making a total balance at credit of £975,139. The directo, , 
commend the payment of a dividend on both classes of sham 
224 per cent. less tax, which would absorb £971,678, leaving 
to go for ward. 


of 


the \ ( 


> at the Ca, 





348 
THe YEAR'S OPERATIONS. 

Reference had been made in the past to results obtained by 4, 
company in comparison with those obtained by ; 
comparisons could never be helpful unless made by people fy 
conversant with the respective conditions of production » 
methods employed in drawing up the accounts that were bs 
compared. He would say this, however, that he had had a cappjy 
study made of the results obtained by their company over the pag 
year, and he was satisfied that as regarded working expendityy 
prices obtained and profits realized for the shareholders, they }y 
every reason to feol that the manner in which the company’s affix 
had been conducted had resulted in profits comparing favoural 
with other concerns handling similar fields and similar qualit's 
of crude oil. 

Production for tho first 18 weeks of the current 
approximately 2,000 metric which worked out at tly 
rate of just under 6,500,000 metric tons per annun the whok 
the production had been sold under the company’s four sale of 
agreements. 

A large area of offset territory had been proved to be product 
along the Ambrosio shore line, and owing to the quality of th 
it had been decided to transfer the greater part of the company’ 
drilling equipment from Lagunillas. The effect of the change | 
begun to manifest itself, and the lighter oil production from t} 
Rosa-Cabimas-Ambrosio field had been incr from 
7,000 tons per day at the end of the last year to well over 8) 
tons per day at the present time. 

Apart from the change of drilling programme, the most importa 
step taken by the company had been by way of standardizatio 
drilling equipment and other materials, by which it was hoped 
effect further economies. 
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Tue Divipenp Pouicy. 

Several factors had been taken into consideration by the boa 
before the conservative policy in relation to the dividend recor 
mendation had been adopted. The first point was the prir 
Fuel Oil; the average posted price of Fuel bunkers in New York 
the most representative Ocean Buinkering market in the world 
fallen in 1928 by nearly 30 per cent. as against the 
while the price for 1929 to date was slightly lower than the 19% 
average. ‘The fact that during last year certain of the big oil cor 
panies had closed three-year contracts with steamship compan 
at very low prices prejudiced the future price for fuel oil: many 
the contracts had been made on terms which involved the deliver 
of fuel oil by the sellers at a loss. The future was thus obscure at 
formed a reason why the company must husband its financial 
sources. 





1927 averag 


Errorts TOWARDS STABILIZATION. 
In spite 
was 


The second point considered was * Stabilization.” 
many and continuing attempts to find a basis, there 
very definite to tell about the negotiations proceeding for t 
stabilization of the production of oil throughout the world. 4 
withstanding steadily increasing consumption of oil products 
the last few years, untimely and unwise competition between ¢t 
oil producers had resulted in a veritable glut of flush producti 
which the markets had been unable to absorb. The folly of th 
situation had been realized for some time by the heads of ther 
sponsible oil companies who know that such production was 0 
permanent, and efforts had been made for some months past 
agree to some workable scheme of stabilization of production 
reasonable i 

Many factors had contributed to defer the effective working 
proposal that the 1928 rate of production should be maintained 
each region from date of agreement until the end of 1929, but, # 
the whole idea was economically sound, he hesitated to think that 
all the efforts made would prove unavailing He referred to tl 
stabilization question because it was most important in connect 
with their company. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The third point the Board had considered was the probabl 
future trend of development of the company’s properties Their 
profit for 1928 had been made in spite of market conditions, a4 
result of very substantial economies which had brought down the 
cost of production. They had about exhausted the possibilities 
their campaign for economy, and the time might not be very 
off when drilling must go further inland with attendant expenditure 
for the development of new areas. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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, sounder handling of the national finances than that 
hich has been exhibited during the past five years. 
Ir Lapour Tricmpns. 

Al hough at the time of writing it is not expected, it 
» ay be well, perhaps, to ask what would be the effect of a 
ye: table triumph on the part of Labour and the return of 
-{aiour Government with a majority over all parties. 
{ost nee “ssarily the first and immediate effect would 

be to occasion a fairly general and heavy fall in security 

values. he programme of the Labour Party has been 

(so violent a character that there would be great fear 

ist further penalizing taxation should cripple the volume 

funds available for industry and, further, should crush 
she spirit of enterprise which in times past has been the 
qurce of all our industrial prosperity. To this fear would 
sso be added the apprehension lest there should be 
ytual interference with our financial machinery, the 
oyeellence of which, more than anything else, has saved us 
iom the full consequences which might otherwise have 
ieen exerted by industrial depression in certain directions 
yon the foreign Exchanges. Equally, too, there would 
ie the fear that, par? passu with the penalizing of capital, 
the effort on the part of wage-earners—employing that 
tem in the largest sense of the words— would also slacken. 
it is not improbable, too, that for a time, at least, the 
shock of a Labour Ministry with a working majority might 
cause an outflow of capital abroad, with unfavourable 
efects upon the foreign Exchanges. 

* LimMitED ” Labour RULE. 

If, on the other hand, the Election should result in the 
return of a Labour Government with no greater power 
than that of 1924, I think we should probably find 
that the conditions of that year would be more or 
kss repeated. It will be remembered that on that 
weasion there was considerable alarm for a week or two, 
but at the annual meetings of the joint stock banks, 
which followed almost immediately upon the assumption 
of oflice by Labour, all the bank chairmen spoke reassur- 
ingly of the position, reminding the publie that there was 
little reason under such conditions, to apprehend really 
Socialistic legislation, and this view was quickly adopted 
by the public, it being even optimistically asserted that 
the responsibilities of oftice might have a sobering effect 
even upon the extremists among the Labour Party. 
Even allowing for the probability of the Liberals greatly 
strengthening their position at the polls, it seems scarcely 
worth while to discuss seriously the possibilities of a 
Liberal Government with a working majority. If, on 
the other hand, they acted as a minority Government, 
then there is little doubt that it is to the Conservatives 
that they would look for assistance in retaining their 
position for a time, and the effect upon markets would 
probably be less injurious than would be the ease if either 
Liberals or Labour, individually or collectively, obtained 
a large majority over the Conservative Party. However, 
we are now so near to the time when these conjectures 
will be translated into facts and experience, that I shall 
do well to reserve further predictions until next week. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNSETTLED MARKETS. 

Iva previous column reference is made to the possible effect 
pon the stock markets of the result of the General Election. 
Needless to say, these remarks must necessarily — be 
urgely in the nature of conjecture. So far as the past week 
§ concerned, however, there is no question at all that the 
three outstanding factors which have been a predominant 
influence for so long. namely, the General Election, the 
Reparations Conference, and the financial situation in the 
United States, have exerted a supreme influence, with the 
result that business has been severely curtailed, while on the 
Whole the tone has been dull owing to the feeling of nervous- 
less prevailing. Kach one of these influences, however, was 
asily discernible some months ago as a factor which must 
inevitably affect the situation during the first half of the year, 
oe inclined to think that anything which tends to remove 
fas "ment of uncertainty may not be without its ultimate 
qrourable effect upon markets, always, of course, provided 
ot ne event of a Labour victory at the polls, we do not 
get legislation directly detrimental to the financial interests 


of the country, At the moment of writing, there comes the 
(Continued on page 878.) 








‘ Cheirmay“and Directors concluded the proceedings. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
THE AMALGAMATED PRESS, LTD. 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











SIR WILLIAM BERRY’S REVIEW 





THE second annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd., was held on the 24th ult. at Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C., Sir William EF. Berry, Bart. (the Chairman of the Company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: The balance sheet presented to you on the 
occasion of our first annual meeting covered a period of twenty 
months. The one before you concerns a normal period of twelve 
months, and it is consequently somewhat difficult to make any 
real comparison between the two results. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that the profit for the year is in excess of that given 
in the prospectus as the average for the four years preceding the 
formation of this company, and, at the figure of £873,717, is the 
largest profit since the year 1923-24. 

ALLOVATION OF PROFIT. 

Last year, you will remember, we placed to reserve £347,059, 
and we created a carry forward of £114,377. After payment of 
interest on the debenture stock, the two preference dividends and 
an interim dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary shares, there is 
left a balance of £399,900, It is our recommendation that 
we should place to general reserve £180,000, pay a final 
dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares, absorbing £96,000, 
leaving to be carried forward £123,900. 

Having completed a second year of satisfactory trading, your 
directors teel they are justified in taking from the general reserve 
the whole amount of the preliminary expenses—namely, £347,059, 
and entirely extinguishing that item from our balance sheet. We 
shall then have left a general reserve of £180,000. 1 think you 
will agree that it is a very satisfactory performance that in so 
short a period we should be able to deal finally with such a large 
item. 

PROGRESS OF PUBLICATIONS. 

To come now to our publications, you will be pleased to hear 
that Answers— our first publication— retains its place as the premier 
periodical of its kind, its circulation after forty-one years still 
being the largest of any of our papers. The popularity of Answers 
with advertisers is greater than ever. 

Home Chat, now in its thirty-fourth year, still maintains its 
prominent position among papers for women. 

Women’s and fashion journals continue to do well. Women 
have always been interested in dress— to-day more so than eve 
and advertisers recognize the various fashion journals which we 
publish as highly profitable media to reach the women of the 
country. 

Woman's Pictorial, Woman's Weekly, Woman's World to name 
a few of our women’s periodicals—are stronger than ever, both 
with the reader and the advertiser. 

The London Magazine is still a popular favourite, and IT am 
pleased to be able to say that the Storyteller and the Argosy are 
now recognized as the leading fiction magazines in this country. 

My Home, a monthly magazine dealing with home management 
and other interests, has been wonderfully received, and is already 
an assured success. 

Woman's Journal has now had its birthday, and has taken its 
place as the outstanding magazine of its class and style in the 
country. 

Our part publications have included Our King and Queen, a 
pictorial record of the lives of King George and Queen Mary, and 
a publication which has found a place in the homes of many 
thousands of Their Majesties’ loyal subjects. 

I See All, a wonderful picture encyclopaedia, also produced in 
part form, was very well received. 

The Science of Life, published by arrangement with Mr. H. ©. 
Wells, has been acknowledged as a great scientific work, and ov 
other fortnightly parts have had their fair share of success. 

Unique Fretp FOR ADVERTISERS. 

On the advertising side we have done very well. Not only ce 
the figures show a very substantial increase over last year, but 
they constitute a record in the history of the company. 

It is worthy of emphasis that the publications of the Amal- 
gamated Press provide a unique field for the advertiser, covering 
not only the large towns, but penetrating to the remotest parts 
of the country. They appeal to every class and every section of 
the people, a fact which is being more and more recognized by the 
discerning advertiser, 

ImpeRiAL Parer MILLs, 

Imperial Paper Mills, Ltd., in which we own the whole of the 
ordinary shares, has also had a good year. We are making con 
siderable extensions there and adding substantially to our paper- 
making plant. We hope to have these extensions completed at 
the end of the year, when the potential output of the mills will be 
materially larger than it is at present. Imperial Paper Mills 
constitute a very Important asset to this company, supplying as 
they do, not only the large tonnage which we use ourselves, but also 
a large quantity of superior newsprint and miscellaneous papet 
for other publishers, 

In concluding these rgmarks, [ should like again to pay a hearty 
tribute to the work ‘tach has been done by the staff during the 
year. 
” ‘The ‘report gtd accounts and th directors’ recommendations 
were unanip6usly adopted, and a cordial vote of thanks to the 
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COMPANY MEETING. me : : ; 
— news of quite a substantial slump in Wall Street, ang thi 
comes on the heels of some weeks of previous dullness ~ 
EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY If, therefore, the spirit of speculation as distinct fro 
ment should have been broken on the other side 
lantic, undoubtedly much would have been done to bring aby 
MR. J. C. DENISON-PENDER ON THE WIRELESS- | healthier financial conditions generally 


CABLE MERGER 





Tue ninety-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Mastern Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (the chairman) in the course of 
his speech, said that the accounts covered a period of only three 
months, as this was the date from which the report of the Imperial 
Wireless and Cable Conference recommended that Imperial and 
International Communications, Ltd., should acquire the ** commu- 
nications assets”? of the company, of the Eastern Extension Co., 
the Western Telegraph Co., and Marconi’s Wirel®3s Telegraph Co., 
and of their wholly owned subsidiaries, and should purchase the 
Pacific Cable Board’s undertaking, including the West Indian 
undertaking, also purchase the Imperial Transatlantic Cables and 
the lease from the Government of the Beam Wireless Stations, which 
were both operated by the State. 

The balance of profit was nearly £150,000, so that they were able 
to maintain the dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free 
of tax, which they had paid for many years. The total reserves 
at the date of the accounts amounted to £3,730,242. 

If the necessary percentage of stockholders and shareholders in 
the companies agreed to exchange their stock or shares for shares 
in the newly formed company, Cables and Wireless, Ltd., this 
would be the last meeting of the company under existing conditions, 
but its name would be preserved, and it would remain as a company 
holding reserve fund investments and investments in the new 
Imperial and International Communications Co. 


Tue New Companies. 


The chairman proceeded to trace the course of events leading 
up to the new arrangement. It was, he said, common knowledge 
that the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference had made a 
unanimous recommendation as to Empire communications, and 
had also approved the tentative arrangement come to between 
the Eastern Associated companies and the Marconi Co. for the 
merging of interests. As a result of that momentous decision two 
companies had been formed, Csbles and Wireless, Ltd., and Imperial 
and International Communications, Ltd. The former was designed 
to hold the ordinary stock and shares of the cable companies and 
preference and ordinary shares of the Marconi Co., and Imperial 
and International Communications, Ltd., was to acquire the 
communications assets of those companies, together with tele- 
graphic services, which were either owned or being operated by the 
Government. The latter company would therefore be world wide 
in its ramifications, and very comprehensive in its scope. 

Stockholders had recently received from the Bank of England 
an offer on behalf of Cables and Wireless, Ltd., to exchange their 
existing holding of ordinary stock for shares in Cables and Wireless, 
Ltd., an offer which the directors unanimously and unreservedly 
recommended them to accept. It must not be anticipated that the 
full dividends on the * A ” shares or a dividend on the * B ” ordinary 
shares would be paid at the outset, for, while they were confident 
as regarded the future of the new undertakings, it must be some 
time before complete co-ordination, with its resulting economies, 
could be effected, and before the other benefits which should flow 
from the combined undertakings could be achieved. The directors 
of the new undertakings had endeavoured to remove a disability 
from which rationalisation in many cases suffered, namely, the 
disinissal of staff, for they had made an offer to take over the staffs 
of all the interests coming within the merger on terms not less 
advantageous than those which they were at present enjoying. 


THe RESOLUTIONS. 


As to the resolutions before the meeting, Resolution No. 1 ensured 
that the predominant shareholding interest in this company should 
remain British. Resolution No. 2 first provided that the directors 
of the two new companies and of this company should be identical, 
and that no director or managing director should, as from April Ist 
last, receive any remuneration from this company. Resolution 
No. 3 was in a different category and was of a more domestic nature. 
The Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference recommended, and 
the respective Governments gave their approval to the present 
scheme, conditionally upon the directors under the amalgamation 
being limited to twenty-two, It was essential that some of their 
clirectors who had served the company taithfully and well over a 
long period, or had served the subsidiaries which their company 
controlled, had to relinquish those directorates. He was sure 
shareholders would share with them the deep regret which they 
felt in losing the advantage of their collaboration, and it was with 
confidence that the resolution was submitted, and which empowered 
the board to apply a sum by way of compensation to those con- 
cerned, which in total should not exceed £11,500, 

In conclusion, he said that they all regretted that after eleven 
years of arduous duties Admiral Grant had decided to relinquish 
the office of managing director. Not only had he rendered great 
service to the company, but he had endeared himself to every 
member of the staff throughout the service, and they were glad to 
think that, although he was relinquishing his managerial duties, he 
would still be with them as a director of both theirs and the new 
companies, thus enabling them to continue to have the advantage 
of his knowledge and experience in their deliberations. 
The report was adopted and the resolutions were passed, 
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Of this, however 
is too early yet to decide, and inasmuch as what Ry, 
requires is that American nationals should change their pre Me 
habit of speculating in Ordinary shares to that of Acura 
first-class bonds, both domestic and foreign, it is obyioy, he 
a considerable time must elapse before any such change «. 
take place. sie, 
* * ok a 


LipTons’ REORGANIZATION, 


Although shareholders in Liptons had been looking fop 
some fairly drastic schemes of capital reconstruction, the 
one which has recently been put forward is even more severe 
than had been expected. Preference shareholders ate 
required to give up all claims to dividend arrears and to qj, 
mit to a reduction in their fixed rates of future interest, Whik 
the nominal capital is also to be reduced and the Ordingy 
shares of £1 are to be cut down to shares with a nominal] Value 
of 1s. The 5 per cent. Preference shares are to be writiy 
down from 20s. to 12s. of which 10s. will be represented \y 
one 5 per cent. non-Cumulative First Preference share of 14 
and the balance by two Ordinary shares of Is. each. The 
per cent. Preference shares have also to be written down y 
12s. of which 10s. will be represented by non-Cumulatiy, 
6 per cent. Preference shares and the balance by two Ordingy 
shares of ts. each. Although this scheme is drastic, jt } 
probably not too drastic to meet the requirements of th 
situation, and given a recovery in the company’s prosperity 
Preference shareholders will obtain some opportunity ¢ 
getting back part of their present losses by their holding 


Ordinary shares. 
* * * * 


Macakorr RuBBER. 


Rubber companies are showing up well under the trig 
conditions of last year when the sudden removal of restriction 
of exports occasioned so sharp a fall in the price of the con. 
modity. At the recent meeting of the Malakoff Ruble 
Estates, Ltd., the Chairman, Sir Harold Snagge, was ablet 
show that although the company had_ suffered throw! 
obtaining about 4d. per Ib. less on the sales of rubber, the net 
profit on such sales per Ib. had only dropped 25d., owing ty 
substantial savings in costs of production. — Very wisel 
however, the board has pursued a conservative policy, ani 
although there were net earnings for the year of £21,222 tle 
dividend is limited to 2$ per cent. with a substantial car 
forward. 

* * * * 


ProMISE. AND PERFORMANCE. 

It is always satisfactory that after some years of workiy 

a company is able to compare actual results with prospect 
forecasts. This the Chairman of the Amalgamated Pre 
was able to do at the recent annual meeting, when he pointe 
out to shareholders that the profit for the year was in exe 
of that given in the prospectus as the average for the fiw 
years preceding the formation of the company. Indeed, th 
total profit for the year at £878,717 was the largest since th 
year 1923-24. 
* * * % 


A Prosperous Trusv. 
The Investment Trust Corporation Limited, of which Yr 


Robert Fleming is Chairman, has again done well during th 
past year. There have been several fresh issues of capital | 
the ‘Trust in recent years, but on each occasion the increis 
has been justified by increased earning power. For the ps 
vear the amount at credit of Revenue Account, including t! 
total brought forward, was £462,389, which compares Wi 
£387,525 a year ago. In spite of this increase in profits," 
final dividend remains at 12 per cent. on the Deferred, givit 
however, with the interim dividend, no less than 20 per cell 
less tax, for the year on the Deferred Stock, while £6938?» 
varried forward. The Report adds that a valuation of tht 
investments, based as far as possible on prices current at 
date of the balance sheet, shows an appreciation of abot 
£1.750.000 over their book cost of £8,088,402. A general ides 
of the distribution of the investments is given in the Repor 
and during the year there has been a slight increase Qs 
holding of Commercial and Industrial shares. By far % 
greatest percentage of the Trust’s investments is conceré 
with holdings in Great Britain. 
* * * * 


DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE. 


The bonus involved in the issue of new Ordinary shares! 


the Columbia Graphophone Company to shareholders Is 8S” 


stantial one, in the sense that the new shares are offered at * 
(Continued on page 880.) 
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tar forty-se ond annua! general meeting of the Anglo-American 
oi) Company, Ltd., was held on May 29th, at 36 Queen Anne's 
(ate, Westminster, S.W. 1, Mr. F. FE. Powell (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. 
the meeting. 

The Chairman then addressed the shareholders as follows: 
In presenting the report and accounts for the past year you will 
naturally expect me to say something as regards the progress of 
this business. In view of all the encouraging reports appearing 
in the Press as to the recovery of prosperity in the oil business, 
pothing would please me more than to tell you to-day that this 
company had been able during the past year to return to a full 
measure Of participation as to profits. 


H. 


Hewett) read the notice convening 


Under the conditions prevailing in the U.K. markets during 
1028, however, that was not possible, and we shall have to wait 
at least another year for a satisfactory financial return. The 
trouble has been that the world has had too much oil to sell. In 
this country the regular and more than adequate supplies from 
the usual sources, supplemented by a flood of supplies from Russia, 
have forced the selling prices of kerosene and motor spirit below 
the replacement costs in the world’s markets, and all companies 
have shown heavy losses on those products. 


Fortunately for this company, owing to long term contracts 
nade with suppliers, this situation was greatly relieved. Aside 
fom kerosene and motor spirit, the other products we handle, 
such as gas oil, lubricating oil, general merchandise, &c., show 
asmall profit, which, together with revenue from miscellaneous 
sources, makes up a credit total of £432,693 16s. 2d. for the year. 
This, while much better than a year ago, is not what we expect 
to earn from our very large turnover, nor shall we be satisfied 
until it is greatly improved upon. 


The surplus fund at December 31st, 1927, was £1,517,064 2s. 7d. 

After paying the final dividend for 1927, and adding the above 
profit for 1928, brings this fund up to £1.741,312 7s. 9d., as per the 
balance-sheet. 
No interim dividend was declared last December on the 1928 
the outlook uncertain, but it is now proposed 
to pay a final dividend for that year of Is. 6d. per share, free of 
British income tax. This is equal to 74 per cent., and will be 
payable June 5th next upon presentation of Coupon No. 37. After 
paying the dividend, the balance remaining in the surplus fund 
will be £1,425,902 Is. 3d. 


business was too 


The gold notes outstanding were reduced last July to the extent 
of $2,000,000, leaving a balance of $2,000,000, which will be paid 
in July next. The debenture stock remains the same. Insurance 
reserves have substantially increased, as losses during the year 
have been small, ; 


Tuk COMPANY 3USINESS, 


S 


As regards the business itself, the volume continues to increase 
In practically all departments. 


The subsidiary companies have 
all done well except those 


marketing motor spirit, where com- 
petitive conditions have made it impossible to show profits. These 
conditions, however, have been considerably improved since the 
beginning of March, when prices were restored. This is partly 
the result of a trading and purchase agreement made by this 
company with the Naphtha Syndicate of Soviet Russia on behalf 
o ourselves and the other national companies. By this agreement 
the Russians confine their business in the U.K. to definite quantities, 
and are satisfied to sell us further quantities of fuel oil, gas oil 
and kerosene for this market. ‘The arrangement is one that should 
operate to the advantage of all concerned, and has enabled U.K. 
prices to be restored to more nearly the world’s parity. 


Our sales of other products, such as lubricating oil, gas oil. 
merchandise, &c., have been satisfactory and show a profit. 


The sales of Ethyl Petrol are now on the increase. The sales of 
oil-consuming devices for the year reached the remarkable total 
of over 400,000 oil heaters—all British, made in our Birminghain 
factory. In addition, we sold over 50,000 Valor Perfection Cookers. 
This result. is in spite of keen competition from other sources. 
Motor lubricating oils.—For 


over forty years this company 
has been the 


largest importer and distributor of lubricating oils 
to this country, but the sales have been confined entirely to some 
600 separate oil jobbers and blenders, who have again sold direct 
toconsumers. These Anglo lubricating oils have been maintained 
‘onsistently at the highest basis of quality possible, and the com- 
Pany'’s reputation with its wholesale customers has always been 
Most satisfac tory. : 


Owing, however, to the deve lopment of the sales of motor oils 
to garagi s by our | 
feel that. this 
also distributin 
taken lightly, | 
resulted in the 


rincipal motor spirit competitors, your directors 
company should protect its motor spirit trade by 
ig motor oils to garages. This step has not been 
ut as a result of the above competition, which has 
diversion of some of our motor spirit business to 








competitors. This cannot be allowed to continue. Beginning 
almost at once, therefore, “‘ Pratts Standard Motor Oils” will be 
distributed to motorists everywhere through all the principal 
garages in the country, and the facilities offered and the goods 
supplied will be of the highest quality. 


THe Future OvtiooKk. 

Looking into the immediate future, it is hoped by a stabilization 
of the production of crude oil throughout the world tha the 
flooding of our markets with motor spirit, kerosene, fuel oil and, 
in fact, of all petroleum products in excess of the consumption 
capacity of those markets will be stayed. To this end strenuous 
efforts have been made by the American Petroleum Institute to 
limit the production of crude oil. 





The idea in the first instance is to limit production to the needs 
of the refineries and not for storage. ‘There is already one hundred 
million tons of petroleum products above ground, which is double 


the amount required for any emergency, while this extra invest- 


} ment of capital and the resultant losses by evaporation make if 


a costly business. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law has prevented 
any agreement among the crude oil operators themselves, but the 
Governor of the State of California showed the way out, by appoint- 
ing a Commission to study the safeguarding of the natural resources 
of the State in natural gas and crude oil—and, result, the 
oil operators were told what they had to do, and they are doing it. 


a 





The States of Oklahoma and Texas followed suit, so that to-day 
the producing activities of the larger companies in America are 
under control. The temporary increases in a_ particular field 

| should not interfere seriously with this plan, and it is hoped that 
the smaller men will follow. 

If this co-operation fails, then the alternative may spell ruin 
to all concerned, for by wasting the present natural resources 











of the country, together with the cost of deeper borings and the 
search for new deposits, it may well result that crude oil will 
cost many times what it is costing to-day, with a possibility of a 
real shortage as well. Fortunately, the large producers outside 
the United States, in Venezuela, Columbia. Roumania, Persia and 
the Far East are also working along similar lines, and with vratifving 
results. 

Association has also been formed with 
from the 
plus any 


The American Export 
the object of limiting exports United States the 
quantities exported in 1928, natural This 
plan should ensure ample supplies for all needs and still not require 
any excess of refining or production. As a result, distress cargoes 
will not be forced on the market, prices will be stabilized, and, by 
correcting irregularities and withdrawing result 
will be the making of more profit. It is not expected, however, 
that prices for export will be appreciabl The 


to 


crease, 


allowances, the 


ty imnereased foreigm 


markets will then be based on these stabilized export prices, plus 
charges and a fair profit. 

This is the plan in brief. and when you consider that the 1928 
basis all round is to be taken as a standard, there cannot be any 


great harm done to anyone, including the consumer, who is more 
protected under a stabilizing plan than by spectacular and erratic 


changes in prices or uncertainty as to supplies. From all the 
above you can see that those re ponsible for the welfare of thé 
oil industry are sparing no efforts to establish it for the future on 
a sane, safe and fairly profitable basis, with a broad outlook that 
means rationalization and not demoralization. 

The Chairman then moved that the report and accounts as 


presented be approved. Mr, James Hamilton, vic chairman, 





seconded the motion after the Chairman had asked for questions, 
The motion was put to the meeting and approved. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, Mr. J. Wilk Frye, for 
many years in charge of the company’s lubricating business, lias 
been made a member of the board. 

A vote of thanks to the staff was then propos “lt and accept dl, 
after which the proceedings terminated. 

, r = ™ 

WESTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AN extraordinary general meeting of the Western Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, F.C. 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (the chairman) said that if the neces- 
sary percentage of stockholders and hareholders in the cable and 


wireless companies agreed to exchange their stock or shares for 
shares in the newly formed company, Cables and Wireless, Ltd., 


the present would be the last meeting of the Western company 
under existing conditions. They had recently received from the 
Bank of England an offer on behalf of Cables and Wireless, Ltd., 


to exchange their existing holding of ordinary shares in the company 
for shares in the new Cables and Wireless, Ltd., an offer which the 
directors unanimously and unreservedly recommended them 
accept. The Western company would future pay its divi- 
dends quarterly under the changed conditions. Phat was a change 
which might not be welcomed entirely by any who 
did not aecept the offer, but those who did would receive propor- 
of a nominal value largely in exce 


to 


not im 


shareholae r 





4 


tions of three classes of shares 
of their present nominal holding, and would receive half-yearly, 


in September and March, dividends on the preference shares com 
prised in their new holding, and those would cover a large portion 
of the present dividends in the case of those who joined the merger. 


It must not be anticipated that the full dividends on the ° 4” 
*B” ordinary ‘ 


shares, or a dividend on the share 


(Co 


ordinary 
/ 


vwinucd on second colwmn of page 880.) 
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each in the ratio of one new share for every five at present 
held, and tis at current market prices is equivalent to a 
bonus of a little over 30s. a share. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
thinking that the extraordinarily high price of Columbia 
Graphophone shares constitutes an example of the many 
instances where current prices mark a heavy discounting of 
future possibilities. Thus, on the basis of the last dividend the 
new shares are being offered at a price representing a vield of 
less than 2} per cent., while the old shares give actually a yield 
on the same basis of less than 1 per cent. It is, of course, true 
that a much larger dividend could have been paid out of last 
year’s profits, but then in companies which cater for demands 
which may, or may not, be of a permanent character, it is 
obviously necessary to create large reserves and provide for 
big carry forwards each year. 


* * * * 


A Norewortuy Acr. 

Tt is always pleasing to be able to record notable actions of 
an honourable character by a Government, and not least when 
those actions are performed by our own or by one of our 
Dominion Governments. I am, therefore, glad to have the 
opportunity of drawing attention to an act of something more 
than justice which has been performed by the Government of 
Prince Edward Island. There are some who will recall that 
several years ago an ex-agent of the P.E.I. Government in 
London, using official notepaper and posing as a representative 
of the Government in question, carried out a number of frauds 
on British military and naval ex-oflicers, selling them fox 
farms which were worthless, or, in some cases, which did not 
even exist. The individual was arrested, tried, and convicted in 
this country, but punishment did not, of course, bring com- 
pensation to those who had lost their capital and who could 
ill afford the loss. No actual legal responsibility, of course, 
rested upon the Prince Edward Island Government, but 
although the Government had been passing through trying 
times, it has recently, by a unanimous vote, passed a Bill to 
compensate those who lost money as a result of these frauds. 
i understand that those who suffered will now be repaid capital 
and interest, and that in this respect aid has been given by 
the Dominion Government under Mr. Mackenzie King. This 
action is not only just but generous, indicating a high sense 
both of honour and good will towards investors in the Old 
Country. A. W. K. 
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be paid at the outset, for, while they were confident as Te 





COMPANY MEETING. 











9: 
the future of those new undertakings, it must be some time be’ 4 Guide 
complete co-ordination, with its resulting economies, could eed: A 
effected, and before the other benefits which should flow fram a yorth 0! 
combined undertakings could be achieved. “| ooe shill 
The directors had given the recommendation their most cateig —— 
consideration in all its aspects, and they believed that jt Was ig 
the shareholders’ best interests to follow the directors’ advie Hil 
and they were confident that in due course the future would prow 
that the advice was sound and worthy of acceptance. In Trnperig 
and International Communications, Ltd., comprising the Cab 
companies, the Marconi Co., the Government Beam, and ¢) } special 
taken over from the Government, they had seen the fulfilraeng Rheum 
of that idea of co-operation between wireless and cables which they amy Syste™, 
had heard advanced more than once at meetings of the company I hat wil 
since competition by radio in their sphere of action had been fgg] and hea 


brought to the shareholders’ notice. 


The resolutions before the meeting were for the purpose ¢ 
making certain alterations in the company's statutes in order ty 
conform with the recommendations of the Imperial Wireless an 
Cables Confererice. They established that the company should 
always be under British control, and ensured that the predominating 
sharehold st in the company should remain British, * 


The resolutions were approved. 
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te - When re { ention' The Spectator.” 
ERADICATE DISEASE —— ee 
by: eube THE “UNION BANK OF ‘AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880 Capital At ithorised and Issued, 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL £12,000,000; | Paid-up Capital, £4, Re: Fund, —£4,850,006 
Founded 17 (together, £8,850, Reserve Liability of Pr r oy vie — 
and give the patients an orp: ttunity to become young women worthy DRAFTS : gts RANT! D on the Bank's Branches thre it the Aust liz 
f« race States an d Dx 1 of New Zealan PELEGR APHIC "REMITTANCES 
are 3 d iI LS are purchased or sent for collectio: DEPOSITS 
PLEASE SEND A SPECIAL DONATION to: are also mad “B a oth ot algeoncggertes hi Ss ertie: 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. se cael "tee fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained op 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


Visit the Exhibition of ‘‘ Colour in all its Splendour ” at 
GIVES THE 


STORY’S PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF 


to choose your 
Curtains & Loose Covers oo WORLD RED-T aoe Oe 


STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 








Mathers, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Seadiiiiinien ttl have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG. TRADE MARK). 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 


and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in er namelled box fits the vest pocket. 
Free Bookiet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displa y din C {PITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
5% for 133 


line. Vouchers se nt only to a dvertisers whose announcements e. > 








29 lines. Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% 
7 ) ’ Kr 7 ( Ld YO we, , ; y ; > ef *, 
14% for 26; and 10° for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, wv th remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesda f each week. 
’ ‘ 


PERSONAL | PRIVATE TUITION, &ec. | Sree tee ema. seee Meee 
or a "= = a Elocution Phe 1etics Broc Lure f rd ; 40L St and Ww. 2, 


tebe Tiina ni cinta neeemeemninals 
} 


*y ALL TO THE NATIONS.—-You must read * The ane NCH LESSONS by Parisian teacher 


entect accent and diction quickly acquited. Ts | APPOINTMENTS, fc. VACANT AND 

















Royal Religion "fora healthy, peaceful, progressive 
and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, ls. 6d. Sec., Hatov latio ms 4 Adam Strect, W. 1 Phon W k YHSS WANTED 
Press, 77 he s singto ’ - - ‘ , 
rest Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11. ’ S HOME CIVIL. F.O., 1927 Ist place 1923 | - - _ a oe 

sant eee niin Selanne i seca ( eh Ye Ist L.C.S., and Consular, 14 ¢ rs Older é vv K ‘ a OF CAKEEKS AV alua ble “eui de 

YOUNG lady, interested in Theosophy, New Thought, shaw and Davies, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. P nai ugton 3352. | for pa with boys and girls at public scho« 
4A &c., would welcome pen friends Hox 1567, Spec. | ———$____ ——EE —_—__—_ — udary schools or universities Indicates new and 
-_— —————— _ — —_—_— POET, of established repute, classical schol offers | }romusing openings and warns of those which are Over- 
( IL PAINTINGS cleaned and r \zeatoned by expert Refs, tuition in titerary | Verse or pros by correspe e, | crowded Authori tatdy articles by les _ bg men & women 

given & received LB. Purze Hill, Salcombe, 8.Devon, D Berghersh Hense, Witneshar, Ipswich. Noa walks of life, Js, wonthly from 62 Conduit St.,W.1, 
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ee COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS, on or before 
June 20th, for the POST of HEADMASTER. Applicants 
must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom 
and not be over forty years of age. Duties to begin in 


September next. Framlingham is a Public School 
working under a scheme approved by the Board of 
Education, with excellent School Buildings capable of 


accommodating at least 250 Boarders. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
at the College. 





Se UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Two ASSISTANT-LECTURERS in) Classics are 
required to enter upon their duties on September 29th, 
1929. Stipend £300. For one of the vacancies preierence 
will be given, ceteris paribus, to a candidate with special 
qualifications in Indo-European Philology.— Applications 
should be sent uot later than June 15th, to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
vbtained. 

VOMPANION-HELP wanted for elderly couple in Lan- 

cashire. Two maids kept ; comf. home,— Box 1563, 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








SUCCESSEUL career can be built on the sound foun- 

dation ot business training at Kensington College 
which guarantees an appointment on completion of 
course.— Write to Mr. H. 8. MUNFORD, Kensington 
College, Bishop's Road, W. 2, for prospectus. 


YVAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 








all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which quality for first-class appointments, --Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 
OURNALISTIC TRALINING.—Advice and 'T:¢tion. 
° Nove ‘ls, Short Stories, Articles.— Prospectus, Miss 
LRONSIDF, 73 Gower Street, W.C. Mus, 7449. 
| hos 34 EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE  COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 


DEMONSTRA- 
K ENSLNG- 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, 58.W. 15. 
TION SCHOOL, COLELT GARDENS, W. 


TON, W. 14. Chairma, «. G, Monetflore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss EK. E. Lawrence.—For intormation 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board ot Education apply to the SECKETARY, 

+= SCHOOL Or REST July 27th 
KS August 2th, 1920, at the Archer Nerve Training 
Colony, Longley Rise, King’s Langley. Training by 


and further power. Lectures 
Rest through relaxation in 
Outdoor lite, tennis, nisic, 
Apply, THE Sbererary, 


Relaxation tor tuller rest 
and Demonstrations in 
beautiful surroundings. 
acting, dancing, excursions 

Langley Kise, King’s Langley. 





TFVBE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W.3 (day and residential). 
Founded especially to train boys of good education tor 
the automobile industry, P robationary term. Appoint- 
ments for qualified students, Syllabus from the 
Headmaste: 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
PVE BDEPPORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedtord.-Principal: Miss Stans- 
feid. Stugents are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
gyrs, bees £105 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





VAM BRI DGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded A.D.1615 
( (Head Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc.). 
Boarding and Day School tor Boys, giving Public School 
Kducation in close proximity to the University, and pay- 
ing special attention to individual needs. Exceptional 
facilities fur the study of languages, ancient and modern, 
and of seieuce. Preparatory Departinent fer junior boys, 
O.T.C., Scouts, &e. School house in grounds of 6 acres, 
Playing fields 28 acres.—Apply HEAD MASTER, 
Perse Scliwo! House. 





wT ELDMUNIYS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
i equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior Scheol. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rey, Canon W. F 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 


wT GEORGE'S SCHOOL, Harpenden : 
iY Scsool, Cumberland ; Frensham Heights, Surrey.— 
Joint Exam, (rica roee) tor about 20 scholarships— 


boarding, boys or girls, in July. No set subjects, age 9 to 
14th birthday Particulars trom Secretary, Harpenden, 





Keswick 





SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Five Entrance 
value £40 per annum, will be offered 
Ali details from the HEAD 


rPYAUNTON 

l Scholarships, 
for competition in June. 
MASTER. 


—_— = = — 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND 


RB RNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, 





COLLEGES 





Chairman of Governors : The Ven. Archdeacon Daldy. 
Headmistress : Miss CC, FP, Stocks, M.A. 

DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL tor GIRLS. 
Inclusive fees from £102 per annum. 
Considerable number of Bursaries at reduction of LO-20 

guineas. Pour boarding houses. Playing tield of 9 acres, 
bor prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


PUBLIC 











Es (MINISTE RS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE.) 
LAYMEN’S DAUGHTERS ALSO ADMITTED. 
KILCRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS FROM 
10 to 18 years. 

Good Playing Fields-all Games. 


Headmistress—Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.). 
Enrolments now proceeding for Autumn Term. 
Prospectus on application to the Hon. Secretary, 


LYNDESAY G. LANGWILL, C.A., 19 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, or to the Headmistress at the College. 











ROMANCE AND 
ADVENTURE IN NORWAY— 
NATURE’S WONDERLAND 

















F SSW. a a =e: 2 
= “3 
= 

Ss THE TAND OF THE E MIDNIGHT : SUN _ 





There are a hundred and one 
different places worth seeing. 
Norway is alive with adven- 
ture—glorious adventure’ by 
mountain, forest and _ fjord. 
There is nothing half so grand 
in all Europe as the Norwegian 
scenery and no country in the 
world gives more scope for 
really exciting holidays. Hotel 
accommodation, food and 
cooking are all first rate and 
very moderate as to price. 
Special terms are available for 
parties of 16 or more 


Ask your Travel Agent for 
illustrated official guide ** Nor- 
way, Nature's Wonderland,” 
or send for a copy post free 
from :— 


NORWEGIAN: STATE RAILWAYS, 


TRAVEL BUREAU, NORWAY HOUSE, 
23b COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 








}>* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley, N. Wales, 
indowment 171 
Headmistress, Miss ik, CONSTANCE "hnesmenseiin, M.A 





H IGHFTELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential, 
Schoo! for Girls, Tele.; “ Watiord 616.” 





I ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS. Founded 1880, Publie School for 
Girls, Chairman: ‘The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough., 
Vice-Chairman : Sir ¢ Raeies King Harman, K.C., M, P. 

Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 e ach per annum 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
at the School, are open for competition each vear. An 
examination will be held in July.—Al particulars may 
be obtained from the Head-Mistress. 





—, MOUNT COLLEGE, btn TH PARK, 
4 THREL BRIDUES, SUSSE 

A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. 
a ag 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. M. HENMAN, M.A. 

For details of fees, -~ Ak scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. — 
Memorial Hali, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 





l AV! EN’S CROFT, South Cliff, Eastbourne.—Boarding 
School for Girls. Recognized by Board of Educa- 
tion. P reparation for examinations. Stall of graduates. 


Large yarden, playing Miss 


ticld facing sea.—Principal ; 
¥, M. WEST, MLA., 


Oxon, 





qr. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, se OOK GREEN, 
a NN AMMERSMITH, 

The NENL &XAMINATLION a pot NDATION 
SCHOL, oy will take place on TUESDAY, WED- 
NESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 
These Schol on Pet, exempt the Holders from bayme nt of 
Tuition Fees. Application should be made to the High 
Mistress at the School. The last day for the registration 
of Candidates is Friday. June l4th, 











<< 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND ¢¢ 

S DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK ©4004, 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND Lappy 

if ww By 

Miss 


Head-Mistress : FLOOD, M.A 
Hon. Chaplain: Rev. W. J. STANTON, y4 
fF EES.— Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term - 


Daugh: 
£40 a term MUhteny 


SARIES available for Daughters of ( 

aC HOLARSHIPS to the Universities 

SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year 

JUNIOR WING with open-air class: 
re 





of cae, 
URS lergy 


ENTRANGp 


‘ oms for Pupil 
Head- Mistress 


For Prospectus, &c., apply 





| 
rPYHE GROVE SCHOOL, Hindhead, moved from Higt 
gate. Graduate staff, beautiful grounds 4 


9 acr 
Gym, games, country dancing. =| 


Excellent health record, 








Sound education and training, girls 8-19. Fees £49. 424 
term. Headmistress :— Miss b. M. FLETCHER, M.A, Oxon 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
i tLAND, La Citronelle, CH \T! AU Don 


fiss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) receives 4 
few delicate children or children of parents abread jn her 














own home. Happy surroundings. Sunshine, Health, 
LL; 
SWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, cng. 
A TEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing schooi 
fur girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to Loudon.—P rincipals; Mmes. Kufer, 
a ——_= 
SCHOLASTIC AGENC CIE S 
————— 
YCHOOLS AN \ND TUTORS Reliable information and 


s advic 


will be 





» concerning the most suitable establishmenty 
given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of tees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman 4 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit street 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 ines)’ 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the 


most complete g 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s 








Q\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GiRLs 
A TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Af 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 





TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and —_ idea of fees should be given, 


JI-.& I. PATON, | 
London, E.C, 4. 


sducational Agents, 143, Cannon Street 
Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c, 


UTHORS' MSss., articles, &c., 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 

in the War. Is. per 1,000 words carbon, 3d. Ser 

Vice recommended by well-known writers.—C. GRIFFITHS, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 


YROS TYPEWRITING BUREAU. Shorthand &Dupl 
2. Gerrard 7206, 








typed accurately 





A cating. —Excel-hse. Whitcomb-st.W . 





EARN to write Articles and 


Stories 


Thane 
REGENT 











4 spare hours profitable; booklet fre¢ 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate W3 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptlyexecuted 
4MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 


Miss N. McFarlane (¢ 


Iss bk. BERMAN 
M lations.—52 Kup 


PONALD MASSEY, “yore ry Agent. Good stories, 
&® &e., requires Send stamp tor prospectus to—- 
RON. ALD MAS: ASSE Y. 168 Viet toria Street, London,s.W.1. 
rprrew arrive, DUPLI TING, 
Literary and Medical work a specialit 
FRANCIS & FELL, 222 Strand, W.C.2. CILY 2 


TRANSLATIONS.—Highly 


ercnegesmmstevess Westclitl-on-Sea 





shorthand “Type writing, Tran 
it St., Piccadills 4 1737 








MEVYVPING, INDEXING, 























recommended for accurate and intelligent. work 
Moderate charges Quixct Burean, 20a Outer Temp 

London, W.C.2. Telephone: City 777s. 
FIVYPEWRITING, 25,000 words per day. Dit t work 
| specially provided for Margaret Watson Ltd 
158, Palace Chambers, Bridge St., 8.W.1 Victoria 3838 
=" PEWRITING and Duplicating Authors’ MSS, 
typed, 10d. per 1,000 words. Efficiency a i.— 
Marion Young, (H), 7A Station Road, Balham, 5.W.12, 

TOURS, &c. 

—— TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 

AUTUMN CRUISE, 1929 
8.8.“ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Ton 
, 10,500. August 27th to September 17th. Marseilles 
Katakolo (for Olympia), Aegina, Pirgzeus (for Athens) 
Constantinople, Chanak (Troy), Delos, Rhodes, Candia 
Crete (ior Knossos), Syracuse, Naples, Ajaccio, The 
Year Book with last year’s Lectures now ready. THE 
INFLUENCE OF GREECK ON HUMAN LIFE, 
T. R. Glover, LL.D.; ELEUSIS AND THE MYS 


TERILES, The Ven. A. E. J. Rawlinson: SYRACUSE 
AND AEGOSPOTAMI, N. Whatley : LESSONS FROM 
GREEK HISTORY, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton; 
ATHENS THROUGH THE AGBES, Prof. EK. S. Forster 
THE ASSE MBLY AT ATHENS, Leonard Whibley 
and other with list of Members; 126 pages, Cloth 
bound, 1/-, from The Assistant Secretary, 3h Albany 
Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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O01, HOLIDAY CAMP <eanen cena < 
DED ‘ORNIS CLOTTED CREAM.—Abso- ‘rc ¥ 
Airy. FOLLY CAMP HOLIDAY, making one fit, and HN lutely Pure. Remittance for Js. 4-oz Sample will | ____ MISCELLA! EOUS 
bane A cerong, can be found in the B.N.C.A. Health Camp, procure.—Dept. S, Mawnan Farms, Ltd., Falmouth, \ BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
foyhill Blackboy Sussex. erms ‘ $3 Ss. per week ; : gr Me EES ; - d No misleading prices alwavs best Call or post 
A 10s. per day 01 30s, per week, bed and breakfast. Tents ——_ WELSH LAMB Post paid Thursdays rhe London Tooth Co.. Dey 8. 130 Baker Street. W.1 
lighter, varavans and huts Splendid position. Isolated, yet near ‘oreqrs. about 7 Ib., 12s. ; Hindgrs. about 8 Ib., 15s, ee ee Na ain in 
; to all South Coast resorts Delightful walks Write to Glastryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Caernarvonshire | BIG SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Cos. 
ergy camp Secretary above a ldress for partic Wlars, amd read fq et tumes, etc. turned absolutely like new hy our exe 
ANB gut NATURE ¢ URE MAGAZINE, post tree, 1s. 3d, pert tail Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
——_—————— See — free booklet or send garments for free estimate. Este 
Pupil ‘ BOOKS &e , 1906. We collect, ‘phone Hampstead 7445.—Tun 
oe are Wa to “BA ml Nae uw LONDON TURNING Co. Dept. A.. 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3 
———————EEE - « y4 — ~4 
R ARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. X ng OS PRE) jroe SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
rf - Z Ne Various sizes id. per 100 pieces. List free— 
High. awrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine “Wy x Ya) Rev. W. D. THompson, Sedbergh. 
] aay es N 
) acres, set, 1892-4 _ ' “— / ELLER N CoN SEY ders teahe oOA ME SET nin ei ey yy age AER SIRE ele ee 
record, Arthur Symons’ Poems, = vols 902, Ist Edit.. £2 2s Ly “VOCK ROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis."” Work 
M42 gurton’s Vikram and the Vampire, Ist Edit 1870 £3 3s os) ( famed; never failed in 30° years wuar beter 
+ Oxon swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., -HALL Y4 simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
—_—. 14, £3 10s F ee ; . ¥.Z.8, ‘Tins, 1s, 4d., 6d., 43. 6d. post free, from 
: Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition y BUCKNALL Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield, or chemists 
1399, £5 10s ; " Boots’ branches, stores. sc 
Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings. 1919, £2 12s. 6d. ’ il See «a =: 
ORY The Butterfly complete Set in 12 parts, £2 2s LINES AVE YOUR OWN ROOK PLATE Your own 
cel iX poOKS WANTED De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822 ; Arins, Crest, Motto, or othe is incorporated 
a é Species, 1859: Wome Wi 3 vols j s aiiaeenia nea 
- Origin of Speci l man in rite $+ vols. Artistic and original work from £2 2s Specimens se 
a” 1860; Wells’ Time Machine, 1885; Wells’ Love and Mr, EGYPT SUDAN -INDIA tree.—Henry A. Ward, 67 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 
— Jewisham, 1900 : Jungle Books, 2 vols., 1894-5 CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS —_—— — ' 
We are always open to buy Libraries or small col- OVERS OF TURKIS rob hy as ga 
CHA. Jections of good books Let us know what vou have. PHILIPPINES L, Cigarettes delight ier cabbetiog Hf "loive 
ao We can also get any book you require Let us know CHINA: JAPAN matured by nature only 6s. 1. per 100 ! t tree, 
ence 4 “ AND ; . gg ve. 
re your want ce! : plain or cork-tipped 500 for 30s. Od 1.000 fo 
Lscort BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington) SOUTH AFRICA ES Vie, 6d.; send ordet and remittance to the mane 
a John origh eet, Birmingham ere ot — rare ag lobaccos i. J. Freeman 
— —_— paso : yn r o., Ltd., 90, Piccadilly ondo Ww.l 
WANTED TO PURCHAS FAST MODERN PASSENGER ss 
bischrs own nerd E STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED YOMETHING NEW FOR baz ts _— 

. BAZAARS, & Hand- 
rap IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, FOR EASTERN SERVICE kK coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits. 
8 and | Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not —Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5.” Lindteld Sussex, 
hme yuleanite), & Valuables, any condition, large or small SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, DEAl SMRTLARE PULLGVERA Ce — 
Bares quantities ; cash at onee ; goods returned if offer not STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC "nt LLOVERS. Cardigans, ete., 
ocality . " . XY oalso all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
' satisfactory Call or post to the well-known firm at : 
re : BENTLEY & CO., 33% Oxford Street, London. pean ¥ for inf: pi rt knitters pain ov in the 

eet, $ eae . — aINotts hair-tste ’atterns, trom the al sort. light 
lines - sae =e — MODERATE RATES elastic, native wools. At Shetland PAR LESS 
Buids ANTIQL E FURNITURE. &c. THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
ccatiemtsuaiinienaat = . PR MEISE SS ‘oC. Va ° suniin months Send post card for illustrated booklet 
— NTIQUE FURNITURE.—One of the largest collee- LUINSURPASSED CUISINE to, S20, Wim. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands 
A tions of gentine antiqu ind highly desirable oak -_——---- —_—__—— _ — aN 
yriod furniture at lowest possible prices Reuber . , , X +E p we ‘ " 
hate. ne nker. the Old Oak Galleries, 70, Red Lion hig For sailings and full particulars apply \\ = Pees _ . eee a 2 “s R LINEN ¢ rt hoard 
1 ; q : tin ns nur rist Tet, Tot Ou suai 
NTRY Holborn, London, W.C.1. Established 35 years.” Catalos Special Offers BREAKFAST OR 
» Alp a cc SUPPER CLOTHS, « un with borders in’ blu rose 
es and LU _—_ ES 104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. green or cold : 36x 36, Is. 11d.: 45% 45. Us. Id. a4 54, 
Vict P I Lo Ce i 1d x7 - \ . 
;, —_——__—_ —— --- — — is { x 70, ds, Gal apkins, 14 i ~. }ld. do 
oo to LIVE MODERATELY, INDEPEN DENTLY LIVERPOOL TOWELS” Best buck hestitehed damask. bordes pen 
; and COMFORTABLY at a LADIES’ NATIONAL TOWER BUILDING. WATER ST, pair, IN NS «. Ml 24x 38 lid. Huck hemmed 
Street ULUB, Over 1,000 rooms. Send for leatlet (stamp). 20 NX 38, 2s, Pd 24x 40 id. Typed TEA OK 
11 Cromwell Road, South Kensiagton, Western 6427, GLASS CLOTHS—-Best, fine or heavy, per six, 24 4, 
= Pa Rane ——— an a a 6s. td 24 N 36, 7s. Od, Satisfaction or money returned 
‘ geo . 75, BOTHWELL ST. idin a : ; wrk Ppoczacicn rig 
. FOR THE TABLE, &e. } oth Pals U.k — pe — es ——. 
x ee _ 2: tn al Sn es a er sizes equiy mmices, Send to kirgain itulogue 
| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 1b. 18. $d, before June soth.— Dept. A. RISHLIN PURE LINEN 
rately per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s, 34d. per SOCIETY, Lrp,, Bluefries House, 122 Minories, 11.C. 3 
sabled lb ; smoked or pale dried All rail paid Full price aa Seats : Sots ai 
Ser ost free.——E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. “4 
a —$<—$___— nt inet S@ena ee 2 . Er 
bina PRISE Stine ikem, 76 pale atte Dock FOREIGN HOTELS 
10s, pair: Boiling Fowls, 6s. 6d. pair (trussed), Fern (seo ETT a iG ee ee ere eal 
— and Violet plants, ts. dozen All post. paid aenie , a ( THAMPERY (3,500 it Ideal Summer Resort. 
Duplt Donoghue, ‘The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork : = —<—<— — Grand Hotel Dent du Midi. Entirely renovated. Priv. 
oa ——— — * PURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- Apart’s. Run, water, tennis, fishing, climbing, flowers. 
“0, Ve TED CREAM (Devonshire fashion). 94d.} Ib., fashioned stones from the tinest Wheat. In strong 
—— x. per Ib post free ( Wilson, Riseholme | cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free Reduced prices larger ( ({ENEVA GRAND HOTEL DE LA VAIN Faring 
maka Dairy, Nr. Lincoln quantities. —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. Bo jake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland 
ENT 
Wa 
cuted 
REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 
1-04. 
ane ae . . : = _ : \ 
sina NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea. \ OOR COURT. —(Private Hotel, Tel 150). i ae 4\ HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain 
ories, é Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. SIDMOUTH j Fully Licensed First-class 200 Teet above sea, 
to— ee a ne ee ae a Te > Beautifully appointed and the only Hotel adjoining | A.A. and R.A rel Hydrotel Phone POUT, 
W Sa ar ' | 
I Golf Course (18 hole). Unrivalled position. Veritable | . en ee 
- \' HOLS PALACI HOT EL,| suntrap. Experienced chauffeur and Daimler for hire | r 
4 PITLOCHRY { Wireless. Garage. Moderate Winter Tariff, tae A\ Howden Court, Tel. 2807. Vrivate, Hotel 
a Sun lounge, gdn., garage., path to sea.— G. M, Kay 
Qa! ee -_ — 
amt be —.- HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- ' 
ohiy tion lennis, Golf, Garage Lifts Radiators \ RESTFUL HOLIDAY, with modern comforts and | prygRragu ay ROSETOR PRIVATE HO 
“ h. & c. water all bedrooms Hydro Baths. Ballroon. beautivul garden, at Kaglehurst Private Hotel, | ideally situated pertectly appetatelt “i ~< unk 
= Orchestra, Telephone: 4 and 474 SipMovTH, SOUTH DEVON, Near Beach, Tennis and Golf. | whyich is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
I pas (varages From 4 gms. per week Hlustrated Variif. | reasonable charges. Garage. For Ulustrated Pavitt apply 
_ Felegrams ; Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300 | RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655 
a "pager eelggronr ae COLLETTS Hover, 800 Tt. up. First- — — ta sala nceiininsisirsiona indiana 
te lass comfort, cuisine, golf, garage, sun parlour ° sient mae 
~- exten gardens and views. Cleeve Hill. Cheltenham \ ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt, Britain's greatest Hydro. | rpyORQUAY ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Vita ¢ 
. a Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for lilus Prospectus, | bit r, gal Phone 2113. Mrs. V. EF. GRESHAM, 
ms eae memes 2 $$$ $$$ —_— | Phone : Matlock 17. ‘Grams: Smedleys, Matlock.” 
“ (‘Rox Dox WALDRONHYRST 4) Sees a SR mig ia ial nit re 
.t HOTE! Charmingly situated and appointed, | | sis NES. SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
am renowned for vatering and comfort, within 17 minutes PADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.— Idea ist class, Cent. heating. Fishing, boating. hunting, 
= Londor Writs Ills. Tariff, Res. Propr., "Phone 0757. | jor Autumn & Winter. Ist CL Golf. Sp, Winterterms, | shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, Mc. Gar. “Phone. Totnes Ld, 
saith ROITWI ap WORCES pee aah Sime . | GOOD meal ; 
| ph pag Min fot aa ypnetcngy aera BRINE PRINCETOWN, near (Devon). TWO BRIDGES A A comforta ee 
Seaties th. and c. water al yet “nga mee ee HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1 100 tect abo 4 reasonable bill 
RAC Guide Seca r ‘ fra get t ag etre * | 30 miles of lishing. hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar Particulars of 150 H ! 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism, | “oderate tariff, Lock-up garages. cast Horses Lrb., Shorts Gaens, Lonion, W.C.2 
| gear ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing} SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, | PEFORMEL INNS. 
4 Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie H.&e. R 
4 water « radiatorsin bedms, Litt. Nt. porter. "Phone 407). e's Ask r Deseriptive List (gratis) of 170 INNS and 
8 a os ” : HOTELS managed by the 
) ee ew ‘ NNE'S-ON-SE The Lindum South Pro- | . 
sl — DAN NE ON ee tconsed hotel. Running water in| PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
oM YO] KESTONE rHe « ARI rOoN , ne it artes " nsec wt ° ‘ N ne ater i) Lr 
y ' +51) bedrooms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pier — 
~ THE LEAS, Garage for 200 cars. ‘Tariff: Manageress | P.R.H.A Ltd., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
er First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. ee ee ve we STREET, W 
ley H.and ©. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS, Cent. Heat ieienabis — 
loth 10s, 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. a ete 
any Private suites with bath. "Phone 290. bees GRAND HOTEI First-class, Fines* W HERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St 
ree position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect | George's Square, 8.W.1 Room and Breakfast 
ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo | cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in ali rooms, | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly With dinner, 6s. Gd., oF 
dation 30U, Write for Lilustrated ‘Luriff, ’ Rooms with baths, Garage for 100 cars, 2 guineas weekly, 
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New CAMBRIDGE Books 








STEPHEN HALES, D.D., F.R.S. 
An 18th-century Biography. By A. E. CLARK- 
KENNEDY, M.D., M.R.C.P. With 14 collotype 
plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

In the belief that Hales’s remarkable character is of 
some general interest, Dr Clark-Kennedy, Physician 
to the London Hospital, has written the story of his 
life and given a simple account of his researches in 
such varied subjects as animal physiology, plant 
physiology, and the ventilation of ships and prisons, 
and of the part which he played in the development 
of the colony of Georgia. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ' FOR 
QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN. down 


to the Union with Scotland, 1702-7 
Edited by Prof G. M. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d net. 

Most of these contemporary authorities are now 
out of print or scattered in different books, Some 
unpublished material from the British Museum MSS 
has been included. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


By H. ELIOT HOWARD, With 11 plates in photo- 
gravure and 2 plans. Royal 4to. 42s net. 

The subject of this book is the behaviour of birds in 
relation to their environment, ‘The author descfibes 
the course of events in the life of a Reed Bunting and 
a Yellow Bunting during the breeding season, and 
tries to form a connected life-story. He then discusses 
the bird’s mind, taking as a basis the way a bird 
behaves in relation to its territory. 


ANATOMY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF BEHAVIOUR 


By G. E. COGHILL. With 52 text-figures. Demy 
8vo. 7s 6d net. 

A study of the psychology of animal behaviour 
based on a parallel study of the anatomy of the 
heryous system, 


BUILDING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN BRICK AND TILE, AND 
IN STONE SLATES py n. troyp, 


O.B.E., F.S.A. With 162 illustrations. Demy 4to, 
15s net. 


This work is written for those who appreciate 
charm of effect in building construction and want to 
know how it is done. It reveals those small details 
and secrets of good crattsmansaip which confer the 
charm and quality that raises a building above the 
wdinary. It is illustrated from the work of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, as well as from old buildings. 


GREEK LYRIC METRE 3, crorcer 
THOMSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The author, who is a Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, develops and applies the theories of the 
late Walter Headlam, who was the first scholar to 
study the Greek habit of changing from one rhythm 
to another within a single poem, or even a single 
stanza, showing in particular that certain rhythms 
tended to be associated with certain ideas. 


THE SOUL OF GRAMMAR 
By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“Dr Sonnenschein has embarked on a task well 
calculated to test his scholarship, and we can only 
say he emerges triumphant with a most fascinating 


essay to his credit.”"—Education. 


MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHYSICAL PAPERS 


LARMOR, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
£6 6s net. 

* There can be few more impressive examples of the 
play of a disciplined mathematical imagination upon 
the fundamental problems otf science than is afforded 
by this collection of papers, which, it is safe to say, 
will enlighten and inspire students and research 
workers for a long time to come."—T/e Times, 


By Sir JOSEPH 
In 2 volumes, Royal 8vo. 


The University of Chicago Press Publications 


Sold in Great Britain by the Cambrit 


in Seviet Russia. By S. N. 


13s 6d net. 


Civic Training 
Harper. 
Gold Coast and Slum: A Sociological Study of 
Chicago’s Near North Side. By H. W. 
Zorbaugh. (Socielogical Series.) 13s 6d 

nel. 


Edited by 


Personality and the Social Group. 
, ; Series.) 


E. W. Burgess. (Sociological 
13s 6d net. 


the United States 


Ige University Press. 


Recently published : 
The Law of Gravitaiion in Relativity. By H. C, 
Levinson and FE. B. Zeisler. 16s net. 


The Ghetto. By Louis Wirth. Illustrations from 
Woodeuts by Todres Geller. 13s 6d net. 


The Delphic Maxims in Literature. By E. 6, 
Witkins. 13s 6d net. 


A Balzar Biblicgraphy. Writings relative to the 




















Recent Social Changes in life and works ef Honore de Balzac. By H] 
Since the War and Particularly in 1927. W. H. Royce. 225 6d net. 
Edited by W. G. Ogburn. 13s 6d ret. 
The Strike: A Study in Collective Action. By The Elizakethan Jig and Related Song Drama. 
E. T. Hiller. Ills 6d net. By C. R. Baskervill. 22s 6d net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
London: Printed by W. Speaicut anp Sons, Lrv., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tue Srectator, Lrp., at their Offices, la 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—-Saturday, June 1, 1929, 

















